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THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN 


GOLDEN 


BUFF ROCKS. STANDARD 5 ,peep Rocks. 


I have three yards of Buff Rocks mated tor utility as well as standard points. 


rich brown eggs, and make the finest of poultry. I hav 


shows in the four years that I have bred them. MY BARRED ROCKS are line bred and well 
Enown all over the country as I have been breeding this variety for more than 25 
years. With my long experience in mating, they breed true to feather and all other Standard points. As to 
utility, I have always saved my earliest laying pullets for breeding, so that it is as common for them to lay at 
four to five months, as it was a few years ago at seven to eight months of age. As to fine eggs, I won at the 


Maine Dairy Conference at Augusta, in D- cember, the 
forthe Best Brown Es, size, shape and color c 


I have three pens of Barred Rocks mated for this year’s breeding. Fresh blood has been added to my flock, 


so that my old customers can still use my stock to mate 


we Choice Stock A 


I. V. MCKENNEY, West Auburn, Maine. 


RHODE I8bL 


Winner of ist, and special, Fall River, Mass. 
Winner of ist, Boston, Mass., 1901. 
Winner of ist, New York, N. Y., 1901. 


BLUE 


They are early layers of 
e won the leading premiums e2ch year at the leading 


sst and 2d prizes for Heaviest Dozen ; also 1st and 2d 
onsidered. 


with theirs. 


lways For Sale. @& 


What is good for me is good for them. 


AND REDS. 


We have (000 Chicks bred from 
Our Stock for Sale. 


WE WON 1900. 
Nine ist, Coneord, N, H., 1900. 
Eight ist, Brockton, 1900. 
Two ist, Fall River, 1900. 
Six 1st, Malden, 1900. 
142 prizes, Philadelphia (including nine 1st) 
1901. | 
We won 48 prizes, Boston, 1901 (including | 
four 1st). | 
We won seyen ist and fiva 2d prizes, New | 
York, 1901. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES: 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Edas 422 forlS 52%f-100 


GREEN CUT CLOVER. 


House Rock Poultry Farm, 


P. O. BOX 6, WOLLASTON MASs. 


Yards and Farm, East Weymouth, Mass. | 


SHOWS THE HEN THAT LAID THE EGG, | 


Ideal 


Trap Nests are 
Reliable and 
Convenient. 


T 


(_ 
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Ideal 
Trap Nests are 
Simple and 
Inexpensive. 


IDEAL 


The Trap Nest that you 


Circulars 
free. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 


The Beauty Breed. Line bred, 10 years. | 


Always winners. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 


3est Western strain. 


All stock sold strictly on approval. 


J. W. MORSE, Box 74, EPPING, N. H. 


To Advertisers 


If you have not given our colum 
thing. THE EASTERN 


contracts. We are ready to serve yc 
and secure a good position. 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's 


Frank 0. Wellcome, 25 Yarmouth, Me. 


POULTRYMAN is 
ized it in its infancy, and they are staying with us with new and larger 


have been waiting for. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


COLUMBIA WYANDOTTES 


Direct from the originators, 


DARK BRAHMAS 


| Extra fine. 30 years experience: breeding 
show birds, 


Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 


ns a trial, you have missed a good 
paying those who _ patron- 


yu as well, Send us your order early 


| $2.00 each. 


1-8inch lengths. Nolong stems. $1.50 per 100 Ibs, 
$2.60 per 200 ; $6.50. per 500. Clover meal 30 cts. per 
too higher, Discounts on large orders. Formula, 
Niagara Poultry Food, $1.00. 

1000 HEAD OF CHOICE BREEDERS. 

Pure White Wyandottes, Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
Red Belgian Hares, $1.50 each. R. I. Red Cockerels, 
We won 7 regular and 2 special 
Prizes on our stock at Pan American Poultry 
Show. Poultry supplies. Circulars free. 


W. R. CURTISS & Co., 


Niagara Farm, RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 
Box 9g. 


White Wyandottes and 
Barred P. Rocks... 


Eggs 75c. per Setting. $4.00 per 100. 


We are breeders of ‘‘ Mack”? W. Wyandottes and 
“Rudd” P. Rocks, both layers of Dark Brown 
Eggs. Bred for business and utility. This price is 
for introduction, Orders booked now for future delivery. 

Dealers as wellin Poultry Supplies. Belle 
Brand Oyster Shells, 45c. per bag, $7.00 per tons 
White FlingsGrit, 35c. per roo atfactory. Special prices 
of Cypher’s Incubators, Champion Brooders and Wil- 
son Bone Cutters. Let us quote you on anything 
wanted in supplies. Our expenses are low; we give 
you the benefit. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, Woodfords, Je. 


Farm on Riverton Road. 


BARRED ROCKS - 
—? WHITE WYANDOTTES 


MAINE’S FINEST. 


Do you want to know more about 
them ? 


Write to *& » 


EE. PEACOGK 
KENT’S HILL, ME. 


Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 
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Successes and Failures in Poultry 
Keeping. 
( Written for the Eastern Poultryman. ) 


On across road leading from the Epp- 
ing and Raymond turnpike to the Ches- 
ter turnpike there is one of the finest old 
homesteads in Southern New Hampshire. 
The deed of this farm was given by King 
George 2d of England to Loren H. 
Pressey, captain in His Majesty’s army 
during the French and Indian War (1755 
to 1763) and no deed of this farm has 
ever been given since, but it has re- 
mained in the possession of the descend- 
ants of the brave old soldier to this day 
and the farm is now occupied by Mrs. 
Rachel Pressey (widow of Samuel Pres- 
sey, a direct descendant of Loren H. 
Pressey) and his two daughters, Annie 
and Martha, both now past fifty years of 
age. The widow, their mother, is now 
in her eighty-seventh year. During my 
visits to the farm the widow has shown 
me the deed written on parchment which 
is now kept ina glass case and the aged 
widow takes much pride in showing it to 
visitors. Twenty years ago Samuel 
Pressey died, leaving this farm of about 
two hundred acres to the care of his 
widow and two daughters, Annie and 
Martha, and when he died he left the 
farm well stocked with cows, oxen, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, the old- 
fashioned Creepers, and to this day the 
aged widow insists that there are no bet- 
ter fowls than those Creepers and noth- 
ing pleases her more, if she can find a 
good listener, than to relate wonderful 
stories of their great laying qualities 
and the extra fine flavor of their flesh. 

The girls (everybody calls them the 
girls), Annie and Martha, tried for a long 
time to run the farm along the old lines 
producing milk, butter, mutton, beef and 
veal for the market, hiring male help to 
perform the heavy labor. 

But the care and impossibility of ob- 
taining good reliable male help, and the 
disposition shown by the men hired not 
to be ordered around by women folks, 
caused the girls to give up cattle, hogs 
and sheep and confine their efforts en- 
tirely to poultry. 

They commenced with single comb 
Brown Leghorns about 1885, and bred 
them for eggs only, but finding that they 
could make more money raising broilers 
to supply the demand created by the 
summer boarders who came here for rest 
and pleasure every year, coming about 
June 15, and remaining until about Oct. 
15, they bought White Wyandottes, 
never giving the fancy part of the busi- 
ness a thought until the summer of 1890, 
when one of the largest breeders of Buff 
Plymouth Rocks in the United States 
came to board with them, bringing his 
family along with him. During that visit 
he made a contract with the girls for 
them to raise Buff Plymouth Rocks for 
him and a friend of his, another noted 
breeder of this variety. 

On his return home he sent them ten 
Buff Plymouth Rock pullets and a cock 
and cockerel, all wearing numbered leg- 


bands and wrote them a letter giving 
directions to mate them for breeding, ac- 
cording to the numbers on the leg-bands. 

They remodeled their old hen house 
and built a new one and subscribed for 
several poultry papers, and when I saw 
them the following winter (1890-91), they 
had about as fine a case of chicken fever as 
it has ever been my lot to see, and the 
fever clings to them to this day, for dur- 
ing the about eleven years that they have 
bred Buff Plymouth Rocks they have 
paid all expenses, living and dressing 
well, paying taxes, insurance and all bills 
spot cash, and have given their aged 
mother a sweet haven of rest for her de- 
clining days, providing her with every 
comfort, and have deposited in the bank 
a trifle over one thousand dollars, and 
the old farm has improved in value, for 
not a stick of wood has been cut only 
what they have wanted for home con- 
sumption. They have sold the hay it is 
true, but have made it a rule to put back 
in the shape of dressing, one-half the 
money received for hay, thus keeping 
the land from running down, and they 
have let the pasture to a neighbor who 
has stocked it and kept it from running 
wild besides paying them a good sum 
for the rental. The family are healthy 
and happy, the pure outdoor life they 
lead, fresh air, good food well cooked by 
their own hands, pure water and exercise 
keeps the wolf and doctor from their 
door. Is not this much better than it 
would have been if, after their father’s 
death and their discovery of their inability 
to run the old farm on the old lines they 
had set down, folding their hands and 
grumbling, or cutting off wood and lum- 
ber and selling hay to pay running ex- 


penses, lowering the value of the farm and | 


perhaps seeing visions of the county farm 
looming before their eyes as a place of 
rest for their old age? 

Partly to get an insight into their 
methods of business and partly to pur- 
chase some stock if possible for a custo- 
mer, I visited them this fall and saw 
about 4oo of the finest Buff Plymouth 
Rocks in the United States; of course 
there were some culls among them; 
there are in all flocks of chickens, I care 
not what the variety is, nor of how high 
the quality of the parent stock, among 
the chickens will always be some fit only 
for the pot, but from this farm goes out 


every year the Buff beauties which pull | 


in a good share of the blue, red and U. 
H. C. ribbons at some of our largest 
poultry shows East and West, and birds 
from this farm are sold and shipped all 
over the United States and Canada and 
some foreign countries, and bring the 
gentlemen who controls this stock, very 
long prices, besides adding to the com- 
fort financially of the two worthy sisters. 

Arriving at the farm I was met by one 
of the sisters, who wanted to show me 
her Western chickens, and going across 
the road from the dwelling house to the 
barn I saw running around there nine- 
teen Buff Plymouth Rock chickens about 
four months old, a very fair lot, ‘and she 
informed me that she had sent to a 
famous Buff Plymouth Rock breeder | 


in Indiana, ten dollars for thirty eggs, 
and to a breeder whose reputation in the 
show room is second to no breeder in 
the United States and these nineteen 
chickens were from his eggs. I thought 
there must be some mistake about it and 
said ‘‘Miss Annie, are you sure about 
this??? She caught some of them and 
showed me the right foot punched ; the 
hole was between the first and second 
toe of the right foot and was made as 
soon as the chickens were hatched, and 
she further informed me that the chick- 
ens had never been allowed to mingle 
with her other chickens, having a place 
in the barn, and that she was certain 
they had never been across the. road, 
‘““Well, Annie,” said I, ‘‘these chickens 
are certainly not nearly as good as those 
on the other side. They are very fair 
specimens of Buff Plymouth Rocks, all 
except those three having Rose combs, I 
should say those three are rather poor 
specimens of the Buff Wyandotte.’ 
*“But,”? said she, ‘‘Mr. Morse, you 
surely do not mean that there are no first 
class breeders or show birds among 
them?’’ I told her that they were young 
and I might be mistaken, that they 
would perhaps change greatly, but that 
the Rose combs certainly would never 
become single combs, and two of them 
were stub combs atethat. 

I then told him abouta little experience 
of my own. I once sent to a noted breeder 
of Golden Wyandottes for a setting of 
eggs sending him $3.00, and telling him 
I wanted his best and that if I had not 
sent enough money tosend C. O. D. for 
the balance. He sent eightheen eggs 
with C. O. D. for $1.00. The express 
charges were 65 cents, making $4.65 that 
the eighteen eggs cost me. Three were 
broken in transit, and the hen broke one, 
leaving fourteen eggs, and the hen 
| hatched fourteen chickens and five of the 
fourteen had single combs. Of course I 
lost faith in those chicks and the butcher 
got them all, paying me fifty cents each 
for them. I really did not lose much 
money by the trade, but I did lose confi- 
dence in that man and when I see his 
name as a winner at Boston, New York 
or Philadelphia, I always think of that 
setting of eggs. Now if done intention- 
ally by either my man or hers, it was 
certainly a very foolish thing to do, for in 
both cases a customer had been dissatis- 
fied and a future customer lost, for no 
matter how a man’s advertisement reads, 
or how many prizes he may win, he is 
judged finally by the stock he sells and 
by the result of the eggs he sends out. 
And my honest opinion is, that barring 
accidents which will happen in all lines 
of business, the purchaser of stock or 
eggs is entitled to just what he has paid 
for, and that is why I claim all stock 
should be sold on approval. The seller 
had better strike a customer who don’t 
really know what he wants once in a 
while, and pay return express charges, 
and refund money, than to leave behind 
him a trail of dissatisfied customers which 
will surely throw him in the end; and 
again it surely follows that a pleased 
customer makes a splendid advertise- 
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ment, aside from the moral points of the 
case. 

When the other sister joined us we 
went over to see their stock. They have 
two hen houses, the new one I00 x 40, 
the old one 35 x 20. They keep about 
two hundred layers. The smaller house 
is divided into three apartments in which 
they keep their breeders. They do not 
let males run with the stock in the large 
house, believing that the hens or pullets 
lay just as well without them, and the 
surplus cockerels are kept in a separate 
house. When they get an order for a 
cockerel he is taken from the cockerel 
pen. All these cockerels are banded 
and numbered, and are ordered by their 
numbers, and all the pullets and hens 
are banded and numbered, and all 
orders come by numbers, so it will read- 
ily be seen that the two sisters really 
have nothing to do with selecting the 
stock for purchasers ; that is done by the 
gentlemen for whom they raise thestock. 
These gentlemen come to the farm and 
band and take the numbers and descrip- 
tion of all the stock, and can tell by look- 
ing at their books just what there is on 
the farm. Itis really brought down fine 
in a business way by two business men, 
and they know better the quality of the 
stock than the sistersdo. Cards are sent 
with directions on them and all the sisters 
do is to box the birds, tack on the ship- 
ping card, take to the depot, and their 
work so far as that shipment is done. 

What they are paid or how paid I do 
not know. They appear to be satisfied 
and those who employ them appear to 
be satisfied, and they are prospering. 
They feed commercial foods, mostly bal- 
anced rations, dry. No mashes warm or 
otherwise are fed. Clover is fed in abun- 
dance during the winter. The breeders 
are kept yarded and so are the cockerels, 
but the laying hens are permitted to run 
over meadow and field. Green food is 
fed to all stock that is confined. Every- 
thing goes as smooth as clock work, with 
no friction. Each sister knows her part. 
Green bone is only fed in the winter, the 
sisters claiming that stock gets enough 
animal food in the shape of worms, bugs 
and insects in the summer. They have 
the clover cut for them on their own 
farm, and stowed in the barn. It is 
always second crop and is fed dry, being 
kept in boxes where the hens can get it 
when they want it. The stock is fed 
three times a day. Care is taken not to 
waste food. 

I tried to purchase a breeding pen from 
the sisters, but they would not sell until 
they had written to the ‘‘bosses’’ (as 
they called the gentlemen who employ 
them. 

In the breeding pens seven hens are 
used with a year old cock, and ten pullets 
or hens with acockerel. This is the rule, 
seven hens or pullets to a cock, ten hens 
or pullets to a cockerel. The hens and 
pullets are watched closely. If the sis- 
ters become suspicious that there is a 
poor layer among them she is tested and 
if proved a poor layer is killed. Trap 
nests are used in the breeding pens. 

Small incubators, 100 egg size, are used 
for early chicks, but the sisters like hens 
the best, claiming the chicks are more 
thrifty and that the fowls do better when 
given a chance to set and will lay just as 
many eggs in a year. 

I went into the house and foundthe old 
lady wanted to see me about her beloved 
Creepers. She asked me if | remembered 
anything about the breed. I told her I 
did. She said she had never attended 
but one poultry show in her life and that 


was at Concord, N. H., the winter of 1887. 
I told her I was there and saw the 
Creepers there. They were called Creep- 
ers because they had such short legs and 
it was said thatthey could not dig upa 
garden. This was the advantage claimed 
for them I believe. There were three or 
four other so-called new breeds there, 
the Dirigos, Penacooks, Thantoes and 
Courtes Pattes, the last named was im- 
ported from France J think by a man 
named Sargent, from Maine, down Port- 
land way I think. 

The old lady was very anxious to learn 
what had become of the old breeds and 
old breeders. I told her J. F. Thompson 
was now living in Lee, N. H., and had 
been very sick, but was now recovered 
and I understood intended entering the 
lists again as a breeder of Buff Orping- 
tons. She could not seem to understand 
why people wanted so many different 
varieties of buff fowl, and there at least 
she and] met oncommon ground. We 
have the Buff Leghorn, Butf Wyandotte 
and Buff Plymouth Rock, and that ought 
to be enough. Sheasked me about the 
R. I. Red and insisted that they were 
nothing but the old Bucks county fowl. 
I told her I did not know about that, but 
that if the time ever came when the males 
could be bred a very dark cherry red and 
the females a shade lighter red and pre- 
serve a light brick red undercolor with a 
nice pea comb, and the birds be a little 
smaller than the Wyandottes, not over 
one pound lighter, I thought they would 
be very popular. 

Bidding them all farewell and with kind 
wishes and requests to call again, I left 
this pleasant home among the old New 


Hampshire hills. 
J. W. Morse. 


Bantams—A Fancier’s Choice. 


Among the varieties of bantams that 
are bred at the present day there are none 
to surpass the Cochins to my fancy. At 
most all our poultry shows and fairs there 
is a greater number of this variety of 
bantams shown than of any other. Those 
living in the city where they are not pro- 
vided with enough room to raise larger 
breeds, find it profitable to raise bantams. 
They can be kept almost anywhere and 
any one who has a back .yard can raise 
them and do well. 

The egg of the bantam, although small, 
is very rich in flavor and the number of 
eggs laid, if properly cared for, will equal 
that of the larger breeds. 

A matter of great importance among 
bantam breeders is when is the best time 
to hatch. The months of April, May and 
June I prefer for the breeding season. I 
do not like July and August on account 
of the excessive heat. The months of 
September and November are a little late. 
The idea of stunting the growth by breed- 
ing late in the season I do not favor. It 
may be very well with some varieties but 
in the Game it hasa tendency to injure 
the carriage; as the carriage of the Game 
bantam is one of the most important 
points, | would rather get bantams small 
by selection than by stunting their growth. 
Those intending to breed late should be 
supplied with ample means to attend to 
the stock, as the greatest care is required. 
The late birds are always subject to colds 
and I think the earlier chicks are always 
the healthiest. I have had bantams rear 
three broods during one season. The 
females are the best of sitters and I do 
not remember of ever having one fail to 
sit. They also make the best of mothers 
to their young and will even fight dogs 


| and cats to defend them. I never let my 


chicks run out in the morning till all the 
dew is off the grass. I keep my bantams 
“over night in a large box or coop which | 
have made on purpose for them; one halt 
of the front of the upper part I leave cov- 
ered with screen wire while the lower 
part has wire bars and a wooden door 
that I close during the night. Inthis way 
the coops have good ventilation and the 
chicks are not in danger from rats. 
Wherever there are young chickens there 
are always plenty of rats. I remember 
one year 1 had some Leghorns that 
weighed about three pounds which I 
kept in a coop next the barn. On going 
out to the coop one morning I found two 
of them missing. I soon found them 
dead, left where the rats had killed them. 
As there was no floor in the coop the rats 
had dug up into the coop. After killing 
the chickens they would then draw them 
through the holes as far as possible and 
then enjoy their feast. But I have now 
fixed my coops so that they are seldom 
bothered with rats. In raising I feed 
mostly dry feed, Ido not like wet meal 
for bantams. In the morning I feed 
wheat and cracked corn, for evening oat- 
meal mixed with some vegetable. Keep 
fine grit constantly before the chickens 
and make it a point to keep the coop as 
clean as possible at all times. 

The coops are perfectly free from damp- 
ness and the inside is lined with heavy 
tar paper. Also havea large scratching 
shed for them and the floor is kept cov- 
ered with cleanstraw. The bantams pre- 
fer scratching in this place rather than to 
go outside during damp weather. I 
always use coal oil on the roosts twice a 
week as this is the greatest remedy for 
vermin that may be about your fowls. I 
also provide them with a dust box for 
them to dust themselves in. Many peo- 
ple claim that Bantams are a nuisance 
and they wouldn’t have them around as 
they scratch the gardenup. Bantamsare 
great foragers and will get almost their 
own livingonafreerun. For the amount 
of feed they consume and the care they 
require they are equal to the larger breeds 
as far as the profit goes. Bantams make 
the best of pets for children and they will 
enjoy feeding and watering them. The 
number of bantams exhibited at our 
shows grows larger every year.—W. H. 
Dobell, in Poultry Standard. 


Literary Note. 


The Christmas number of Zhe Delinea- 
vor is about the first of the special Christ- 
mas issues. It isa beauty. The cover 
is a most artistic production, showing a 
beautifully gowned woman, standing 
gracefully ina brilliantly lighted salon. 
Two charming love stories, one by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, plenty of advice re- 
garding Christmas Gifts, timely pointers 
on Cookery, Winter-time care of Plants, 
all the fashions of the day interpreted 
into simple language, can be found in 
the Christmas number of 7he De/ineator. 
It is a splendid magazine, satisfactory 
inside and out. There is no magazine 
for women at present published that is 
more practical in all its pages. As a 
Xmas gift, it bears its own recommenda- 
tion. 

Poultry raising on the farm can be 
made a very profitable adjunct to the 
other lines of work. 


It is the intelligent care of a flock of 
fowls that brings out the profit. Hap- 
hazard. methods seldom pay for the labor 
and time expended. 
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In the Breeding of White Fowls. 


When imagination carries one along 
into the belief that the solid colored 
fowls are bred to Standard requirements 
without caretaking and trouble, wild has 
been their imaginings, and without foun- 
dation or understanding. 

I have handled but one color in solid 
colored poultry, and that color is white. 
It is not so long ago but that I can easily 
remember it that white birds were 
strongly inclined to a cream color in the 
females, and a decided brassiness of sur- 
face plumage. But we breeders began 
to breed it out and the question was so 
thoroughly harped on that it began to 
look serious from another point of view 
entirely. : 

The demand began to be for birds 
“white to the skin.”’ It was not enough 
that the brassy color of the males was 
done away with. The demand then be- 
came as said ‘‘White to the skin.’ Even 
the wing quills and pinfeathers must be 
“snow-white,’’? etc., etc. At the same 
time the demand was for bright yellow 
legs, deep bay eyes, yellow skin and 
beaks. The yellow began to depart by 
shades, as the plumage grew whiter, and 
it looked a serious question. We trem- 
bled, and rebelled a little. We all loved 
to see the pure white plumage, but we 
loyed also to see yellow legs and bay 
eyes. Gray eyes were objectionable, 
though nota disqualification, and even 
light bay eyes were subjected to a score- 
card cut. But our judges would say, 
“Never mind! Breed for pure white 
plumage and let the eyes take care of 
h emselves. There can be but one cut 
on eyes, and there are several points for 
cutting on plumage. Likewise is it with 
the legs. You can get higher scoring 
birds by having white plumage than you 
can by having the yellow legs and bay 
eyes,”’ 

It has been demonstrated to be sure, 
at last, that remarkably white birds can 
be produced, and bearing the beauty 
points also, that are brought about by 
retaining a goodly proportion of the 
color pigment that gives the yellow and 
the bay so continuously sought. But 
every little while, the deeper tinge of 
yellow than is strictly permissible is 
found reproduced again in our flocks of 
white birds, whether they be Plymouth 
Rocks, Leghorns or Wyandottes. And 
we dare not breed it into utter oblivion. 
For when we do, we are going to ruin, 
in measure, the truly great beauty and 
the true value of our white breeds. 

Not a breeder among us means to do 
that. By the careful selection of whitest 
birds owned or to be found, having also 
good legs, beak and eyes, much has 
been done towards fixing the points bred 
for. But so long as we live we shall find 
the cream color in under plumage exist- 
ing. One of the handsomest White Ply- 
mouth Rocks I ever saw was a hen that 
would weigh over ten pounds, and when 
coming into new plumage, when moult- 
ing, would show yellow as gold. She 
was almost as creamy as Pekin ducks are 
allowed, and infact desired to be. As 
her plumage ripened she grew whiter. 
But she was never ‘‘white to the skin,” 
nor did she ever bear the least resem- 
blance toa snow-bank. And we grow 
tired of breeders who are breeding and of- 
fering “‘snow-banks.”’ It’s White Rocks 
we want, and fowls that are capable of 
producing meat, eggs, shape and white 
surface plumage, pretty eyes and legs 
and general value-characteristics. 

The breeder who has a hundred or two 
‘of White Rocks “white to the skin” and 


without fault or blemish, has perhaps a 
royal fortune in his grasp. For we have 
known people who, “straining at. a 
gnat,’’ are often found to have ‘‘swal- 
lowed a caniel.’’ But we have yet to 
find that breeder, except on paper. His 
birds will not bear the close inspection 
of broad daylight. It has been proven 
So at any rate, time after time. It is un- 
wise to promise too much, and to prom- 
ise impossibilities and tell untruths. Ifa 
few advertise snow-bank plumage and 
plumage white to the skin, and declare 
their birds to be such that judges can’t 
cut them on color points anywhere, 
would-be purchasers are going to make 
those demands of every breeder of white 
birds under the sun. “They are constant- 
ly making such demands and will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less. For they have 
not as yet, been educated to an under- 
standing of what they are demanding. 
More than once have I handled birds 
that were declared before sold, to be 
“white to the skin.’? What should have 
changed the plumage in so short space of 
time as a week or such a matter, isa 
mystery. But every one of them was 
found decidedly creamy in under plum- 
age, and far from resembling newly fallen 
snow, on outer plumage. 

Isn’t it better to be honest, even to ad- 
mitting that one’s birds are cut on cream 
color or plumage, or subject to cuts of at 
least slight degree? The most of our 
breeders of white birds, after having 
been breeders for a time at least, are 
able to advertise birds remarkably white, 
or beautifully white, or somewhat. after 
that style. But it isn’t worth while, or 
best, to advertise things that are not 
true. 


I could hire some man to come to my 
yards (and so could you hire them to 
come to yours), and score birds, giving 
cards, leaving out all cuts on color of 
plumage, legs and eyes, sign ‘‘Judge’’ to 
his name, and then proceed to advertise 
that Judge So-and-so, said so-and-so 
about them. But I’d be pretty sure to 
have disappointed, dissatisfied and com- 
plaint-making customers. I haven’t a 
bird on the place that a competent judge 
would not be able to find reason to cut 
on colors, and my birds are’ as white 
as any the United States affords. 
Judges have repeatedly said it to me, 
and about my stock to others. But did 
my bread and butter depend on making 
sales of birds advertised by myself as not 
subject to cut on color, I’d starve before 
I would make any such claim. A claim 
that can not be substantiated had better 
never be made. Every breed of fowls 
has its color characteristics or tendencies 
to strengthen, or to overcome. Perfec- 
tion does not exist. It never has, and it 
never will. Weare all simply breeding 
towards, rather than away from, perfec- 
tion. We donot expect to attain to 100 
points. And, if we would not ruin our 
market for white breeds, among people 
who wish also to be breeders of white 
birds, let us more closely stick to the 
truth and “‘nothing but the truth.” 

As said, the majority of white-plu- 
maged-bird breeders have good white 
birds, and birds scoring high. But the 
sooner we asa Class of breeders, begin 
to proclaim the truth in truthful way, 
that much sooner shall we increase busi- 
ness rather than decrease it. 


So long as we encourage misrepresen- 
tation and help to carry iton, andso long 
as we encourage people to expect Rock 
fowls to weigh in the notch with turkeys, 
so long are we continuing to encourage 
trouble and disappointment for ourselves 


and every one who happens to breed, or 
to want to breed the same variety of 
fowls that we do. 

Whena Plymouth Rock fowl reaches 
what we are pleased to term, and to 
know as Standard weight, why not let 
that suffice? The prescribed weight is 
sufficient, both for value and beauty. It 
begins to look as though we should be 
obliged to resort to a cross with the 
White Holland Turkey to secure the 
weight for White Rocks that many are 
demanding, and that a few are advertis- 
ing. Why not ‘‘let well enough alone?” 
If it is turkeys we want, why not raise 
turkeys? Ifit is chickens we want, why 
not be content with chickens, and go on 
intelligently breeding them, always 
choosing the finest specimens annually, 
in looks, laying qualities and all points 
of desirability possible? We are making 
rapid strides in egg records alone. Is 
not that, of itself, of vastly more value 
than the breeding for pounds at the ex- 
pense of a lesser egg production? And 
did any one ever know a turkey to com- 
pare with a hen in laying qualities? 

It is generally understood that the 
heaviest breeds of fowls are not the great 
layers that the lighter weights are. If 
we wish to turn time to account by rais- 
ing meat for market or table, it is then 
well to study meat producing methods. 
But if we (who breed white birds), want 
to preserve the egg record, breed hand- 
some birds in shape, plumage, and gen- 
eral utility points, let us do less harping 
about snow banks, and talk more ration- 
ally, and own right up that, in the white 
plumaged breeds there is, and must be, 
a tinge of cream in the coloring matter 
of skin. Brassy birds are almost never 
known, of late years. When one does 
appear, every breeder knows that every 
other breeder speedily makes fry-dis- 
posal of it, or a good roast when large 
enough. No one undertakes, these days, 
to sell such birds. But we do raise and 
sell birds that are white, yellow-legged 
and bay-eyed, handsome in shape and 
generally handsome all around. And 
they are froma race of birds proven to 
be good layers.— National Fanciers’ 
Journal, 


Poultry Melange. 


The only way to succeed with poultry 
is by giving fowls attention, proper food, 
and agood warm house and keeping 
young stock, either pure breed or grade. 

Potatoes, onions, carrots, beets, tur- 
nips and cabbage make good winter food 
for hens. Cinders from burned bone as 
well as raw bone are good for the poul- 
try. Send all refuse table scraps to the 
chicks. They like a variety of food. 

Every farmer’s family should have a 
good flock of hens. There are possibili- 
ties for a good education for the son or 
daughter with the product of a fair-sized, 
well-cared for flock of poultry. 

Give the layers a little cayenne pepper in 
a warm mash made of vegetables, wheat 
bran and meal two or three times a week. 
A bone cutter will soon pay for itself. 
Give the biddies bonemeal twice a week 
and watch the returns in the egg basket. 

Keep only the best of the flock for 
breeding purposes. Aim to improve, 
not to retrograde. 

There is no secret in getting plenty of 
eggs In winter. Good young stock, good 
warm quarters, a variety of good food 
and plenty of exercise, with fresh, warm 
water to drink and cleanliness to insure 
good health in the flocks, are all there is 
about it. 
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The Sire is Half of the Pen. 


Properly selected, as all breeding males 
ought to be, the cock should be typical 
of just what is needed in the way of 
points to improve on the female stock. 
Otherwise, and the chances for attaining 
more excellence, greater improvement, 
and consequently, fuller satisfaction, are 
decidedly against the breeder. 

The sexes, as produced, are usually 
about evenly divided, taking all that are 
hatched into consideration, and, as for 
breeding purposes only one male is neces- 
sary for from eight to twelve females only 
about one-fifth or sixth of the males pro- 
duced are necessary for that purpose. A 
critical and educated eye will soon dis- 
cover which of these show the best de- 
velopment, color and general good points. 
Such males are usually set apart for future 
use as breeders, and sooner or later stand 
at the head of various yards. 

As to the females produced and reared 
that close care and scrutiny is not exer- 
cised to such an extent, and usually, only 
those decidedly objectionable are dis- 

-carded. 

It does not need argument to prove 
that if a cock be mated with a pen of 
hens, each chick produced from such 
mating is in blood, one-half of the cock, 
and in fact more, if the prepotency of the 
male be granted. 

From this time henceforth during this 
season fine males will be rapidly devel- 
oping in different yards, and breeders 
should be cautious as to how they part 
with the largest and best developed 
young cockerels, simply because they 
may have a demand for them. They 
should also be careful in culling out or 
disposing of the young males before they 
have matured sufficiently to decide as to 
their excellence. It costs no more to 
rear a good male than it does a poor one 
and the former gives so much more sat- 
isfaction to the purchaser, that we urge 
upon poultrymen to cull closely and 
carefully, and if it be true, that the male 
is one-half of the pen, let all so under- 
stand it, and work with the idea clear in 
view. 

In the exhibition room this rule should 
always be maintained in the awarding of 
prizes to breeding pens, and it will so re- 
sult necessarily, if the awards are based 
upon the result of adding the score of 
the maletothe average score of the fe- 
males ascertained by dividing the sum of 
the scores of the females by the number 
of females in the pen. For example: 
Suppose the males score 93 points, and 
the females score go, 90% and g2 respec- 
tively. Thesum of the score of the fe- 
males is 364, which divided by 4, the 
numberof females in the pen, and the 
average score of the females will be 91 
which, added to the score of the male, is 
184, which divided again by 2 is g2, the 
average standard value of the chicks 
bred from that pen, provided all of the 
specimens of the pen breed equally well, 
and are as good in merit as the ones 
from which they were bred. 

But how is one to know that all the fe- 
males will breed equally well? In most 
pens the females come from different an- 
cestors and while one may breed well, 
another may inherit different character- 
istics, possibly, much at variance with 
the aim of the owner, and her stock re- 
verts to undesirable qualities of an ances- 
tor of several generations back, and thus 
lowering the breeding average of the pen, 
lower perhaps than the figures above 
mentioned, hence it becomes important 
that the pen should be scored carefully 
giving the defects a careful valuation, and 


further, that the breeding of each female 
should be so well known for generations 
back that undesirable traits will not crop 
out prominently in a large per cent. of the 
produce from such pen. To accomplish 
this the pedigree of every bird, or a rec 
ord of breeding should be kept year by 
year, to the end, that they may be prop- 
erly mated ‘‘to produce the best results.’’ 
But will they pay? Most assurediy, and 
so proven when we see in haphazard 
breeding, 7. e., without any definite 
knowledge of the ancestry of the stock 
to be used that not one in fifty, seventy- 
five, and often in one hundred, can be 
found a really good, hightoned and de- 
sirable specimen. We find that the very 
best male specimens in the popular breeds 
command prices from $25 to $100 each, 
and females from $10 to $25 each. If the 
breeding pen can be so carefully brought 
up to high excellence by pursuing the 
course above laid down, and the progeny 
turn out grand stock by reason thereof, 
then certainly it will pay both in money 
and satisfaction. By all means see to it 
that the male be of the highest type, for 
he is presumably ‘‘half of the pen.’’— 
Michigan Poultry Breeder. 


Two Hundred Egg Hens. 


A writer inthe Reliable Poultry Jour- 
nal gives the following views about in- 
creasing the laying capacity of hens: 

I recently read ina leadIng New Eng- 
land poultry journal a very interesting 
symposium, participated in by a number 
of prominent poultrymen, from which it 
would seem that two-hundred-egg hens 
are a scarce commodity in that section; 
in fact, one or two of them go so far as 
to pronounce them impossible. Now, if 
I were asked if I considered it practica- 
ble to bring a hen up to the two-hundred- 
egg mark, I should most unhesitatingly 
answer yes. The question will no doubt 
be asked by many, especially the begin- 
ners, how is this most desirable result to 
be secured. Most certainly not by slip- 
shod, hap-hazard methods, nor is it the 
work of a single season; on the contrary, 
itis only to be obtained by years of pa- 
tient study and the intelligent selection 
of your breeders. 

I have in mind a noted breeder, who 
many years ago sought to improve the 
laying qualities of his flocks by endeav- 
oring each season to select his best lay- 
ers to fill his breeding yards, other con- 
ditions being equal; in fact, he was one, 
if not the first, to take any decided steps 
in this direction and the results obtained 
were highly satisfactory, notwithstanding 
at this time there had to be more or less 
determining which of the individual 
members of his flocks were producing 
the greatest number of eggs the year 
round; there being in thosef days no 
method of accurately gaining this much 
coveted information. However, since 
the advent of the trap nest there is no 
longer any need of guess work along this 
line, as by this most ingenious device it 
has been rendered possible to tell just 
which hens lay, and we are able to pro- 
ceed far more intelligently than before. 
We are able to make more rapid strides 
towards the achievement of this most de- 
sirable end, and the results obtained 
have been truly marvelous. 


Milk for Chickens. 


Milk is not only almost a perfect food 
for people, but it also supplies in chickens 
nearly all the ingredients required for 
good growing. ‘The fact that this food is 
more generally neglected than any other 


in feeding the chickens makes it quite 
necessary to call attention to it at this 
time of the vear. Thereare places where 
milk can be obtained at so little cost that 
it will pay to raise chickens in the vicinity 
for this simple reason. Very often the 
success or failure of poultry raising is de- 
cided by thecost ofthe food. If one does 
not have the facilities for raising it, and 
itcannot be purchased cheap, there is 
little chance of making much in raising 
chickens, especially if a favorable loca- 
tion near a good market does not offset 
these difficulties. 

In most dairying districts contracts can 
be made to secure a supply of milk at 
prices that will make it the cheapest food 
for the chickens. The feeding of this 
milk varies somewhat according to the 
experiences of the chicken owners. Some 
continue to think that the best form in 
which to feed it is to cook it up with the 
food, mixing it with rolled oats or pin 
head oat meal or other grain. In prepar- 
ing most of their grains and cereals for 
the poultry they soften and mix it with 
milk. They mix the bread crumbs and 
scraps from the kitchen with the milk, 
and in this way the chickens daily takea 
good deal of milk into their systems. 

Others prefer to feed the milk separate- 
ly and even then mixing or diluting it 
with one-half water. The latter is 
brought to the boiling point and then 
mixed with the milk. This partly cooks 
itand makes it very palatable for the 
chickens. But sometimes the chickens 
tire of this food, and it becomes necessary 
to mix grain or other cereals with it. 
Certainly bread crumbs seasoned a little 
with salt and even a little pepper mixed 
in with the milk will help to attract and 
stimulate the appetites of the chickens. 
Milk should always be fed to the chickens 
before they have their nightly supply of 
grain. Otherwise they will gorge them- 
selves with the latter, and then refuse to 
touch the milk. Likewise in the morning 
before they begin their day’s forage in 
the fields and on the ranges they can be 
given some milk. This will moisten their 
tongues and stomachs so that they will 
have more heart to forage around for 
worms, bugs, beetles and loose seeds and 
grains.— Annie C. Webster, in Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Farmer and Fancier. 


Of the great bulk of those who raise 
chickens, in large or small numbers, 
annually, the farmers of the United States 
form the decided majority. The fanciers 
are in comparison but a handful of the 
American poultry breeders. But both 
are useful and each is indebted to the 
other, more or less, for his success in 
this pleasant branch of the national 
“rural economy.’’ The fancier is ambi- 
tious to own or produce the biggest, the 
finest, the choicest plumed, the most 
symmetrical birds, or the best layers, 
and he can tell you how many serrations 
his favorite cock’s comb should have, 
how few indentations the true pea comb 
should exhibit, what the exact tint of the 
ear lobe should be, and many other facts 
interesting and valuable to those with 
whom or for whom he caters in chicken 
raising. It is the fancier, too, who en- 
hances the cultivation of these new varie- 
ties, who helps to make up the attrac- 
tions of the show rooms, who assists in 
defraying the cost of our numerous fine 
fowl exhibitions, and who carries away 
the prizes asa reward for his patience, 
skill and perseverance in producing these 
high class specimens of the different im- 
proved kinds.—American Stock Keeper. 
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The Mudern Wyandotte. 


From Bureau of Anima! Industry Bulletin No. 169. 
by T. F. McGrew. 


All Wyandottes, no matter what color 
they may be, must have the same true 
Wyandotte shape. The demands of the 
Standard are positive on this point, and 
this rule should be enforced to the fullest 
extent. Every breed should be com- 
pelled to conform absolutely to the rule 
that ‘‘shape makes the breed, while color 
designates the variety.’’ Color simply 
fills the minor position of being a variety 
emblem, while true shape settles beyond 
cavil the breed to which a specimen be- 
longs. Therefore, in following the de- 
scriptions of the several varieties of the 
Wyandotte, the only true form must not 
be lost sight of. Phe American family, or 
breeds, of fowls are divided into three 
distinct types—the long, or extended 
type,-belonging to the Java; the medium 
formation of the Plymouth Rock, and the 
close, compact form of the Wyandotte. 
All these are shape distinctions, which, if 
followed to the letter of the rule in each, 
would result in far more beautiful fowls 
in all varieties than can be while one vari- 
ety encroaches upon the special charac- 
teristics of the other. 


STANDARD FORM. 


The head of the Wyandotte, as viewed 
from the side, should be rather round; 
broad across the skull, like the Brahma 
head, but not full or prominent over the 
eyes; it should round off in the rear to 
the juncture with the neck, and should 
have a low-set rose comb (the comb of 
the female should be much smaller than 
that of the male) oval on top, from front 
to rear—often spoken of as a “‘rocker 
comb.’’ The surface of the comb must 
be perfect—nice even points all over. 
Deep corrugations or irregularities are 
undesirable. The spike at the end of the 
comb must be quite distinct, but not so 
long as in the Hamburg. It should turn 
downward at the end, or point. In fact, 
the whole comb from front to rear should 
conform to the shape of the head. Large 
or oversized combs must be avoided. 

The neck should be short and grace- 
fully arched—that of the female rather 
shorter than thatofthe male. The hackle 
of the male should be long, flowing, and 
quite abundant, giving the very full ap- 
pearance at shoulders. If the neck in- 
clines slightly forward it adds to the 
finish of both head and neck. A long, 
slim neck, head or back detracts very 
much from the good appearance of a 
specimen. 

The description of back, breast, body 
and fluff will be here combined, instead 
of considering each separately. The 
whole contour of the Wyandotte is short 
and compact, with a tendency to cushion 
and fluff. The back of both male and 
female must be short, broad and flat at 
the shoulders; the saddle of the male 
broad, full and prominent, or, as worded 
in the Standard, “‘broad, full and rising, 
with a concave sweep to the tail,’ thus 
forming a back quite similar to the back 
of the Brahma, while the same section of 
the female should be slightly cushioned. 
The difference, as here set forth, between 
the Plymouth Rock and the Wyandotte 
should benoted. The male of the former 
must have a back with a slight concave 
sweep to the tail, while the latter must 
have the full concave sweep. The female 
Plymouth Rock has the slight concave 
sweep, while the Wyandotte female must 
be slightly cushioned. These are dis- 
tinctions that all can readily grasp and 
may be remembered as a guide to proper 
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form. In addition to this, the Wyandotte 
has a full-feathered, well-rounded fluff, 
while on the Plymouth Rock only a mod- 
erately full fluff is demanded. To further 
illustrate the tendency to Cochin form, it 
may be stated that the breast of the Wy- 
andotte, when fully up to Standard de- 
mand, is broad, deep and fully developed 
in both male and female. The whole de- 
scription of the complete body demands 
the close, compact formation that is the 
distinguishing feature of the breed. 

The sections of the neck, back, body, 
thighs and shanks are all described as 
being short, while the same sections ot 
the Plymouth Rock are described as being 
medium in length, or, in other words, all 
these sections must be shorter and more 
compact in the Wyandotte than in the 
Plymouth Rock. No one should be mis- 
led by these descriptions, but unfortu- 
nately the entries in these classes at our 
exhibitions go to prove that many who 
claim to fully understand these breeds do 
not conform to the demands in their se- 
lection of specimens for exhibition, and it 
is too often that we see several forms 
among specimens which are shown by 
the same exhibitor. 

The tail of the Wyandotte is quite like 
the tail of the Brahmainform. The main 
tail feathers should be well spread at the 
base, carried so as to complete the proper 
formation of back, and not cause breaks, 
or angles. The thigh should be short, 
stout, wellspread and completely covered 
with soft plumage; shanks rather short 
and free from all appearance of down or 
feathers. Any tendency to a narrowness 
between the legs or shanks is an ugly de- 
formity which should be discouraged. 


UTILITY QUALITIES OF THE WYANDOTTE. 


It is claimed that the unusual combina- 
tion of so many breeds in the make-up of 
the Wyandotte causes it to produce eggs 
of uncertain shape and size. If this con- 
tention is true, why is not the same true 
with all crossbred (or made breed) fowls? 
Whether this is a fact or not, only careful 
observation will determine. It is a well- 
established fact that the egg production 
of fowls can be improved in both number 
and size if attention is given to the selec- 
tion of breeding hens. Only those that 
lay the greater number of eggs should be 
selected. 

If the greatest attention is paid to in- 
breeding for form and color, the number 
and size of eggs produced by each hen 
will grow gradually fewer and smaller, 
while, if the whole purpose is toward 
more and larger eggs, that result will be 
obtained, and form and color will gradu- 
ally decline. The Wyandotte, having 
been for years the favorite as an exhibi- 
tion fowl, it may be possible that some of 
the most extreme line-bred strains have 
suffered in number and size of eggs, but 
this fact has no bearing upon the average 
utility flocks that are kept for producing 
table eggs. 

All records place the Wyandotte about 
the equal of the Plymouth Rocks in egg 
qualities, although the Plymouth Rock is 
credited with an average of somewhat 
larger eggs, perhaps justly so; but eggs 
are sold by the dozen, and an ounce or 
two in a dozen counts for little. The 
value is in the number produced. At the 


same time, the larger egg is more attrac- 
tive, and itis well to give attention to 
increasing the size. 

No fowl can surpass the Wyandotte for 
market poultry. At anytime of its ex- 
istence, from the broiler to the roasting 
fowl, itis always plump and attractive. 
The close, compact body, the plump 


breast and rich color of meat and skin 
give it many advantages over others. It 
looks better than the long, lanky type of 
fowls, even when in inferior condition. 
THE PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE. 


This, the first penciled Wyandotte, is 
the result of crosses made in 1889 by 
George H. Brackenbury, of Auburn, 
N. Y., who used a Golden Wyandotte 
male and a Pea-Combed Partridge Cochin 
female for his start. About the same 
time Joseph McKeen, of Omro, Wis., and 
his co-worker, E. O. Thiem, began 
working for the same result, using Gold- 
en Wyandotte and Partridge Cochin 
crosses. These three men should have 
the credit of the origin of the Golden- 
Penciled Wyandotte. Future results will 
only prove who are the most competent 
in the advancement of this strain. Every | 
time a new variety is produced conten- 
tion arises as to whom the credit of their 
origin should be accorded. If better rec- 
ords of time and matings were kept they 
would be proof in the case. 

This new Wyandotte has, or should 
have, the same color and markings in all 
sections as the Partridge Cochin fowl. In 
size, Shape and comb it must conform to 
the Standard demands for all Wyan- 
dottes. It should be a Wyandotte of 
perfect form, clothed in all the beautiful 
plumage of the Partridge Cochin. 

The production of good color and 
markings for this new variety is not an 
easy task. The color demanded for the 
Partridge Cochin makes it almost impos- 
sible to produce good exhibition males 
and females from the same matings. As 
the new Wyandotte advances in quality 
the same difficulties will confront it that 
confronted the Cochin, and the same 
methods must be applied as are now 
used to produce the exhibition Cochin, 
unless some of those who are engaged in 
the improvement of the Penciled Wyan- 
dotte devise a plan of mating that will 
produce males and females of equal qual- 
ity from the single mating. Until the 
Standard for this variety is formed and 
accepted it can be considered only under 
the description published by the origna- 
tors. 

Note— Since the above was written 
this variety of Wyandottes has been ad- 
mitted to the Standard under the name 
of Partridge Wyandotte. This was done 
at the meeting of the American Poultry 
Association, at Chicago, on January 23, 
1g01. The Standard description of the 
variety demands that they have the true 
Wyandotte shape, while the color is the 
same as for the Partridge Cochins. 


Annual Meeting of American Buff 
Plymouth Rock Club. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Buff Plymouth Rock Club will 
be held at Boston, at 2 P. M., Thursday‘ 
Jan. 16, 1902, in connection with the Bos- 
ton Poultry Association Show. 

We hope tosee as many members as 
can, present at that time. 

A fine list of specials is anticipated, 
which, in addition to the regular premi- 
ums should draw out a large entry. We 
expect all our former exhibitors and 
hope for many others. 

To those not already members, we 
herewith invite you to join us at once, 
that you may be eligible to compete for 
the above. Membership fee and annual 
dues of $1.00 each should be sent at once 
to 

W. C. DENNY, Sec., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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DECEMBER, 1901. 


What a time the poultry historians are 
having. A few years ago we all knew 
who originated the Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks, the Silver, Golden and 
White Wyandottes, and knew the facts(?) 
regarding the importation of the Leg- 
horns and the history of the Light Brah- 
mas that landed in New York in 1849. 
One by one the foundations upon which 
these histories were builded have been 


undermined by the writers of to-day who | 


endeavor to dig out the facts of each 
case. Their researches like the hunt for 
Captain Kidd’s treasures, will prove of no 
worth to themselves or anyone else, and 
the time could be better employed in 
dealing with matters ot actual existence 
to-day, rather than in following up the 
legends of childhood to find their author. 

What difference can it make to any 
of us whether the Barred Plymouth Rock 
originated in Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts, or whether the Brahma came from 
India or Longe Island? The facts with 
which we should deal are that these 
breeds are with us and ought to stay, and 
ifsome worthy gentleman can show us 
how to breed them better, or to increase 
their egg yield, he will confer upon us a 
greater blessing than if he simply proves 
that John Jones was the originator, in- 
stead of John Smith as had been claimed. 


Never discard a good breeding fowl as 
long as it keeps in good breeding condi- 
tion. 

The poultry pays our grocery bills, 
hundreds of farmers testify, yet not half 
as much attention is paid the barnyard 
flocks as their earnings entitle them to. 


Do not be tempted by the high price 
in the market to sell the early pullets 
that should make the best winter layers, 
or those that are the best marked for 
breeding purposes. 


The ‘Best’? Breed for the Farmer. 


Farmers and others look upona ‘“‘flock”’ 
of fowls as one; that is, the individuality 
of the members of the flock is overlooked, 
and the whole receives consideration at 
the expense of its parts. 

Before one can learn to spell and read, 
a knowledge of the alphabet must be 
gained. Each letter is a factor in every 
word. So it is that every fowl in a flock 
must be considered separately from all 
the others. Keep this fact prominently 
in view, for itis upon the recognition of 
individuals, and not flocks, that success 
in the management of poultry can be 
attained. 

The farmer who has a herd of cows or 
a stable of horses gives them names and 
knows each and all of them. If one is 
sick, or fails in its usefulness, he discovers 
it, and gets rid of the unprofitable mem- 
ber, but with his poultry he makes no 
distinction of individuals, treating them 
as a whole, as a flock, as one, and that is 
where the farmer commits his mistake. 

Even when the farmer depends upon 
the breed for uniformity he is not safe. 
There are families in the breeds and in- 
dividuals in the families. No two fowls 
are alike; no two hens in a flock, even if 
sisters, will give the same results. It is 
true that certain breeds possess charac- 
teristics peculiar to each breed, but be- 
cause one has a certain breed of fowls, it 
is no indication that he has the best indi- 
viduals of that breed. There are Jersey 
cows that have records which make them 
famous, yet all Jersey cows are not 
record-breakers. The farmer must, 
therefore, look to the individual as well 
as to the breed. Attention is called to 
this matter because the reader will solve 
many perplexing problems if he will be- 
gin at the foundation—the individual. 
The oft-repeated inquiry of “Show much 
to feed’’ depends upon the individual and 
not the flock. For instance, suppose that 


we estimate five pecks of corn, one ear | 


for each hen ina flock. We are met with 
facts which prevent a satisfactory reply to 
the amount to be fed, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Notwo flocks will 
quantity of food per day. 

2. No flock will eat the same quantity 
to-day that it did yesterday or will to- 
morrow. 

3. No two hensina flock will consume 
the same amount of food at a meal or 
during one day. 

4. No hen ina flock will consume the 
same amount of food day after day. 

The above must never be lost sight of. 
No one can inform the owner of a flock 
how much to feed, as it is a matter of 
observation. One may know just what 
his own flock should have, but he cannot 
advise another as to quantity, because 
each individual in every flock has its 
dislikes and preferences, its rapacious 
appetite or careless indifference to food. 
The weather, the kind of food, the con- 
dition of the fowl, its surroundings, and 
its competition with the others are con- 
ditions that are very important yet seldom 
considered by the owner. 

The climate should never be _ over- 
looked. Where the grass comes early 
and remains until late in the year there 
are usually seeds, insects and green foods 
in abundance. ‘To feed fowls under such 
conditions is a waste, as they can secure 
more than an abundance. Turn a fowl 
loose on a good grass plot early in the 
morning and its crop will probably be 
filled and packed in half an hour, During 
the search for more food digestion pro- 
gresses and during the day the crop is 


eat the same 


perhaps filled and emptied several times. 
To feed grain or any other food, is to 
pamper the bird and render it unfit for 
the purposes desired, as fatis detrimental 
to reproduction. It is well known to 
farmers that a fat sow may not produce 
pigs, andif so they will be weaklings. 
The same with mares, ewes and cows in 
producing young, and it may be added 
that the same istrueof hens. When they 
become very fat they produce but few 
eggs. They will then show their condi- 
tion by laying abnormally large eggs, 
double-yolk eggs, eggs with thin shells, 
or no shells at all, and should they lay 
eggs of normal size such eggs do not 
hatch. 

In summer a hen requires less food for 
her support than in the winter season. If 
she is laying then a large portion of the 
food is diverted to egg-production, but if 
she is not laying she will store a large 
proportion of the carbonaceous material 
on her body as fat. This may be desir- 
able where fowls are intended for market, 
but it means loss of eggs when the laying 
hens are tempted to eat more than is 
necessary. 

Bear in mind that with beef cattle you 
want the fat. Your best family cow is 
apparently in moderate condition only. 
She is a producer of milk, not of beef, 
and the same rule applies to the hens. 
They are producers and should never be 
fed as though intended for market. 

The best breed depends upon the pur- 
pose for which you desire the breed. If 
for eggs, and you have ample room for 
forage, depending upon the fowl for eggs 
and not for market, the Minorcas and 
Leghorns are excellent, but if you prefer 
to confine your birds in yards then the 
best breeds are the Langshans, Brahmas 
and Cochins, because they are contented 
in confinement. Some breeds are best 
for some purposes and some for others, 
but there is no “‘best breed’’ for all pur- 

oses. 

What the farmer should do is to aim to 
keep his best individuals. In all flocks 
there are one or two good hens that sup- 
port the others. The farmer says: ‘‘My 
hens do not lay.’’ He judges the flock 
by the results, and does not give credit 
to any of the individuals. He then con- 
demns all when he really has as good as 
can be found. He should sell only those 
that are unprofitable and retain the best. 
In this manner he can gradually increase 
the egg average. As itis, he is ever in- 
quiring for the ‘‘best breed,’’ which never 
can be found, when he should be seeking 
the best individuals, which he may even 
find in his own flock. 

The next great factor in the keeping of 
poultry is the breed. Farmers as a class 
(notall, however), regard a fowl as some- 
thing deserving of no recognition, all 
birds being alike, and one as_ valuable as 
the other. This opinion is very far from 
being correct, for while there are wide 
differences in individuals, there is also 
greater dissimilarity among the breeds. 
Some breeds will lay more eggs in sum- 
mer, or ina mild climate, than others; 
some will give larger profits in winter; 
some possess extraordinary harciness; 
some are more ornamental than useful; 
some produce the choicest carcasses for 
the table, and some are tender and diffi- 
cult to manage when young, but are 
hardy when matured. 

It is therefore very difficult to demon- 
strate that any breed is the ‘‘best.’’ Each 
breed is the best for some purposes, but 
not best as general purpose fowls. The 
hen that isa prolific layer is not con- 
structed on the lines of the table fowl. 
Each breed possesses some dominant 
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trait, or talent, in which it excels; but no 
animal, not excepting man, possesses all 
the talents requisite for perfection. A 
man may bea superior machinist and an 
inferior banker; a cow may yield largely 
of milk, while inferior to another asa 
producer of butter. Some breeds of 
sheep may possess large size and excel- 
lent quality of flesh, yet lack in fineness 
of wool. It will be noticed, therefore, 
that what is gained in a certain direction 
is at the sacrifice of some other desirable 
quality. It seems that, therefore, nature 
designs each race and each individual to 
excel with one talent, in order that it 
may be more useful, and as nature thus 
specializes the labor to be performed, it 
is evident that to be successful we must 
follow her laws and teachings. 


In a state like Texas, where there may 
be said to be several climates, the selec- 
tion of a breed is a very important mat- 
ter. Where frost and snow occur, the 
breed should be one that is hardy. In 
milder sections there will be drawbacks 
of lice and parasites with which to con- 
tend. Thus we face another fact, which 
is that what we may possess as an advan- 
tage in climate is liable to be offset by 
some drawback which may prove a serl- 
ous obstacle to enterprise. No one 
should expect to embark in the produc- 
tion of poultry and eggs without careful- 
ly considering all. the advantages and 
disadvantages. Having done so, the 
farmer must next make the breed fit the 
climate, soil and conditions, and not 
attempt to adapt the conditions to the 
breed. 


Let us attempt to select a breed, and 
note the difficulties in so doing. The 
Texas farmer looks over the list of nearly 
a hundred varieties of chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and guineas. He has all 
the standard breeds before him. He de- 
cides that the Brahma 1s the largest fowl, 
and that itis contented in confinement, 
as well as being an excellent layer in 
winter; but closer examination makes it 
plain that as such fowls cannot fly, they 
are consequently deficient in motive 
power of the wings, and are therefore 
lacking in breast meat, as the muscles 
that propel the wings are on the breasts 
and sides. He discovers, also, that 
Brahmas are very heavily feathered, and 
if fed liberally, are liable to become very 
fat and suffer severely during the warm 
season. They have small pea combs, 
however, and are not greatly affected by 
the frost on such members. As some 
Brahmas have almost as many feathers 
on their legs and under parts as on their 
bodies, they become wet and. unattrac- 
tive during rainy spells, or on muddy 
ground. The farmer is therefore in a 
quandary regarding his ‘selection, so far 
as Brahmas are concerned. 


The Leghorn is next inspected. It is 
an active forager, can secure the larger 
share of its food on the range, is a non- 
sitter, is hardy and matures early, but it 
has a large comb, which is liable to be 
injured in cold weather, is too small a 
market fowl, and can fly over the highest 
fence. Some other breed must be kept 
with them in order to incubate the eggs. 
They are not reliable as the Brahmas in 
winter, as they are natives of a warm cli- 
mate and are not as well protected 
against cold. If confined in yards, they 
quickly become addicted to feather-pull- 
ing, egg-eating, and other vices. Like 
the Brahmas, therefore, they have desir- 
able talents as well as disadvantages. 

The Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks 
are of medium size and hardy. They 
are good breeds, but liable to become 
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fat, like the Brahmas, and are equally as 
persistent as sitters. They are regarded 
as excellent market fowls on account of 
having clean yellow legs, but are really 
far below the Game, Dorking or Houdan 
in quality of flesh. The hens are good 
layers, but do not equal the Minorcas or 
Leghorns when the latter breeds are 
kept under favorable conditions. The 
Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks are 
better adapted to changing climates than 
other breeds, and therefore rank high in 
hardiness. 

The farmer, still in quest of the best 
breed, considers the prolific little Ham- 
burg, but finds it tender and lacking in 
hardiness. The beautiful Houdan and 
the Polish attract his attention, as they 
are non-sitters, and the Houdan is also a 
fine table fowl; but they have large crests 
on their heads which may be water- 
soaked during wet periods and the birds 
become liable to cold and roup. He 
finds the Game a splendid table fowl, 
but too pugilistic, while the hens do not 
excel some breeds as layers. The Dork- 
ing, the grandest of all table fowls, is 
tender when achick and the hens are 
very indifferent layers, as nature did not 
intend them to excel in egg production. 
The Minorcas lay eggs of large size, and 
many of them; but are not considered 
suitable table fowls, while their enor- 
mous combs place them in a_ predica- 
ment when the winter season arrives. 

The farmer will naturally ask if there 
is no ‘‘best’’ breed; how is he to select, 
as he can consequently make no selec- 
tion. But he can select, however, though 
in order to do so he must first determine 
the kind of fowl he desires. If he lives 
where the weather is very cold during 
some periods, he should sacrifice every- 
thing for hardiness. He must also de- 
cide whether he expects his profits prin- 
cipally from eggs or market fowls. If} 
from eggs, he can select breeds not 
adapted so much for the table as for pro- 
ducing eggs; and if he considers it proper 
to make both eggs and market poultry 
his specialties, he must be content with 
a breed that is hardy is moderately pro- 
lific. and which presents an attractive 
appearance in market.—?. A. Jacobs, 
Hlammonton, N. J., nn Texas Farm and 
Ranch. 


The Kind to Breed. 


The poultry breeder who aims for util- 
ity or egg production, needs to keep 
track of both sides of his breeding lines. 
The trap nests will indicate how his in- 
dividual hens are laying, but to make a 
constant improvement in his stock he 
needs also to know that his males are 
bred from productive females. 

Mr. A. P. Winslow follows this doc- 


trine and can supply vigorous, healthy 
Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels that 
were bred from prolific layers and should 
impart these characteristics to their 
chicks. Among the many testimonials 
which Mr. Winslow has received from 
satisfied customers is the following, 
which shows that both buyer and seller 
are making progress in utility lines : 
YARMOUTH, MeE., Nov. 29, Igor. 

Mr. A. P. Winslow, Freeport, Me. 

DEAR Sir:— The cockerel that I pur- 
chased from you last spring proved a 
good breeder. 

He headed a pen of eighteen hens, 
among which were my best layers of the 
previous year. Their eggs were the 
only ones set and they hatched well. 

You knowI purchased from you be- 
cause your birds were such fine layers. 


At this writing the indications are that I 
made no mistake. One of the pullets,— 
No. 6,—laid her first egg Sept. 6th, 
skipped the 7th, laid again the 8th and 
laid every day up to and including the 
26th, making nineteen eggs in nineteen 
days or twenty in twenty-one days. She 
“went broody”’ then but is laying again 
now. The cockerel was not only a good 
getter but has been in vigorous health all 
of the time which speaks well for your 
methods. 

With best wishes for your success I 
am, 

Very truly yours, 
F. O. WELLCOME. 


The Brown Leghorn. 


In the fall of 1852, Capt. Isaac D. Gates, 
deceased, of Mystic, Conn., sailed from 
New York in the barge, Asa Fish, for the 
Mediterranean for a cargo of fruit. Hav- 
ing obtained his cargo he put into the 
port of Leghorn to procure his stores for 
the homeward passage. He gave his 
steward, John Weller (now living at 
Mystic, Conn.), orders to purchase a 
crate of fowls to supply the cabin table. 
When the crate came on board, Weller 
separated the cockerels from the pullets, 
intending to kill the cockerels first. But 
before the first crate was depopulated, 
the puilets in the other crate commenced 
laying. This being reported to the cap- 
tain, he told Weller to feed them well and 
not kill any of the layers. This just 
suited Weller, and he spared no pains to 
provide them with the best the vessel’s 
larder afforded, and when the vessel 
arrived in New York Capt. Gates sent 
the birds to his wife at Mystic. I saw 
them when they came, and shall never 
forget their unique appearance. Their 
massive scarlet combs hanging pendant, 
some on one side and some on the other; 
their quick, nervous movements, their 
peculiar but uniform color, their charac- 
teristics as perpetual layers and non- 
sitters, attracted crowds of the curious. 

The fancy poultry business was then in 
its infancy, and to intimate that you con- 
sidered your hens superior to your 
neighbors’, and that you would not swap 
eggs even, was but to put yourself ina 
position to know what your neighbors 
thought of you and your hens. But Geo. 
D. Burrows, deceased, and John Dene- 
son, then principal of the Mystic River 
Academy, and now living at Norwich, 
Conn., obtained some of the birds from 
Mrs. Gates, and set themselves up in the 
business. In their hands they proved to 
be the eighth wonder, and soon the hen 
fever became as prevalent and as catching 
as the measles. I caught it with the rest 
and have had it ever since. 

But the Leghorn of 1853 would be a 
sorry looking bird in the show room of 
to-day. In color they were a dirty brown, 
the neck and hackle feathers in many 
instances quite dark, while the breast 
was wholly wanting in that round, full 
finish and fine marking which an inter- 
mingling of the Partridge Cochin blood 
has given to the modern bird. The size, 
form, fine feather marking and white ear 
lobes are all American prefixes and add 
more to the beauty than to the utility of 
the ‘Old Brown Leghorn.’’—Mchigan 
Poultry Breeder. 


To be continually changing the bill-of- 
fare hurts rather than benefits egg pro- 
duction. Have one system of feeding, 
but let that system have as great a variety 
as possible. 
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The Leghorn Fowl. 


Poultry fanciers vary greatly in their 
tastes, and a style of fowl that suits one 
may not be satisfactory to another. 
diversity of taste accounts for the num- 
ber of varieties in our list of thorough- 
bred fowls. Among the varieties of this 
list the Leghorn family is one of the old- 
est and most popular. 

They have been tested by the practical 
poultryman as to their utility qualities, 
and by the fancier as to their show room 
qualities, and have stood the test of each 
class of poultrymen in a most satisfactory 
manner. There are but two lines of qual- 
ity to consider in any family of fowls, 
that of the practical or utility line and 
that of the purely fancy. 

Some people care only for the practical 
side, and some others for only the fancy. 
But the greater majority are interested 
in both, and like a strong combination of 
both. In the Leghorn we have a fowl in 
which both the utility and fancy qualities 
are strongly represented to an extent 
that seems satisfactory to its many 
friends. 

PRACTICAL QUALITIES. 


In the line of practical qualities but 
little is considered aside from those of 
egg production and suitability as a fowl 
for market. As egg producers the Leg- 
horns stand at the head of the list. They 
are termed the ‘‘ egg machines,”’ and are 
deserving of the name. Not but what 
there are poor layers to be found among 
them, but that in general they are the 
best of layers. 

Their eggs are medium in size, as com- 
pared with the eggs of other varieties, but 
are large considering the size of the bird. 
It is mainly as an egg producer that the 
Leghorn establishes its claim as a prac- 
tical fowl. Its size is rather against it as 
a market fowl, and the quality of its 
meat is perhaps not equal to that of the 
larger varieties. Buta nice plump Leg- 
horn, of the right age, makes a nice meal 
for a small family, and it would, perhaps, 
puzzle many an epicure to distinguish be- 
tween its meat quality and that of a fowl 
of any of the market varieties. But as we 
have said its claim to being a fowl of 
utility depends more upon its egg pro- 
ducing power than upon its desirability 
as a market fowl. 

The Leghorn isa hardy bird in gen- 
eral, and of a strong constitution. It is 
vigorous and active, and loves free range. 
In fact its love of an extended range 
makes it rather a hard bird to confine 
within ordinary limits, and this fact 
causes it to be disliked by some fanciers. 
But there is no variety but what has some 
rather undesirable feature, and this to- 
gether with its nervous disposition, may 
be said to represent the undesirable side 
of the Leghorn character. 


FANCY QUALITIES. 


The Leghorn has been one of the at- 
tractive types of fowl life at our poultry 
shows for many years, in fact, ever since 
the time of the first poultry shows of this 
country. The-carriage of Leghorn type 
is a most pleasing one, and is a strong 
combination of grace and beauty. Every 
line of the genuine Leghorn type speaks 
of grace and elegance, and the fancier 
who succeeds in producing a bird that 
conforms to the demands of the standard 
for Leghorn shapes, possesses a bird that 
is the embodiment of grace and elegance 
in fowl life. 

The Asiatic represents dignified, mas- 
sive and imposing form of fowl life, and 
the Leghorn the graceful, sprightly and 
active form. A flock of Leghorn females 
of any variety, with their bright colored 
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combs falling gracefully to one side, their 
white ear lobes, and their trim, graceful 
bodies, form a picture that is most at- 
tractive. The male birds are fully equal 
to the females in point of grace and 
beauty of form, and are very proud and 
important in their actions. 

They are the ‘‘dandies’’? fowl of the 
world. Full of life and spirit, ready to) 


| give battle to any male bird that may en- 


croach upon their domain, regardless of | 
his size, their valor exceeds that of many | 
a bird of much larger size. The true Leg- 
horn shape is indeed a pleasing one, and 
is, of course, the same throughout the 
different varieties. There being but one 
standard for Leghorn shape, and in the 
Single and Rose Court varieties the only 
difference is in the court. The different 
varieties are named according to color 
and court, there being Single and Rose 
Court browns, the Sungle and Rose Court 
whites, the Blacks, Buffs, and the Silver 
Duckwing. The last, however, being 
seldom seen at our poultry shows, and 
are not bred to any extent. 

The four colors, Brown, White, Black 
and Buff, are the favorite among fanciers. 
The Buff is a recent addition to the Leg- 
horn family, but is very popular, as al] 
buff colored varieties seem to be. The 
fancy qualities of the Leghorns in both 
shape and color are strong enough to 
make them the favorite of many a fancier, 
as the large numbers in the Leghorn 
classes as our annual shows will testify. 

The fancy qualities of any thorough- 
bred fowl are simply those of shape and 
color, as set forth in the Standard of Per- 
fection, and the Standard deais with each 
variety in a manner intended to bring out 
the greatest possibilities of beauty in both 
form and color. That it has been suc- 
cessful in the case of the Leghorn none 
will deny, after once looking through any 
first class exhibit. The graceful carriage 
of their trim, neat forms, and the beauty 
of their plumage makes them an attractive 
bird for the fancier, 


TO PRODUCE GOOD QUALITY. 


The Leghorn fancier and breeder faces 
no easy task when he attempts the pro- 
duction of higher quality in any variety of 
the family ; the cultivation of shape re- 
quires careful work to keep near to the 
Standard requirements. The inclination 
is to runshort in leg, and ‘‘dumpy”’ in 
body, which tends to destroy the grace 
and beauty of carriage. There isalsoa 
tendency for the tails to be carried up 
over the back instead of at the proper 
angle, which adds so much to the ap- 
pearance of the bird. The court is also 
a hard feature to get right, and all these 
points in connection with the production 
of proper color, gives the fancier plenty 
of opportunity to exercise his talents as a 
breeder. 

In the matter of color, the Browns and 
the Buffs are perhaps the most difficult to 
handle, although the Whites and Blacks 
are by no means easy problems in color 
production. But in both male and female 
of the Browns the color problem is indeed 
a difficult one; the hackle, saddle and 
wing of the male present a combination 
of colors that are hard to get right, and 
the clear soft brown of back, surface of 
wing and tail coverts of the female is 
equally hard to produce strong in quality. 

The Bufis also present difficulties in the 
way of producing a fine, rich, golden 
buff plumage. The tendency is for black 
or white to creep in, or for the buff to be 
of a reddish cast, or mealy in appearance. 
A plumage that is a rich, golden buff 
throughout, even in shade, is no doubt 
among the possibilities, but is very sel- 


dem seen, and is as hard to produce as 
any of the colors of the parti-colored. 
plumage, and it is really a hardship to. 
the Buff varieties to be classed as a solid 
colored bird. Itis true that a standard 
buff color is a solid color, yet the difficul- 
ties lying in the way of its production, as 
compared with that of other solid colors. 
really puts it in a different class, and 
might, considering the difficulties of pro- 
duction, be classed with the parti-colored 
varieties. 


MEETS NEARLY EVERY DEMAND. 


It is not our intention at this time to 
touch upon the subject of mating, but to 
give a general idea of the Leghorn fam- 
ily as a practical and fancy fowl. Its his- 
tory in both respects proves that it com- 
bines the qualities of utility and fancy to 
a great degree, andis fitted to meet the 
wants of both practical poultrymen and 
fanciers. It has its faults and cannot be 
said to meet all demands of the lover of 
fowls, but the perfect bird has yet failed 
to put inan appearance, and while the 
Leghorn has its faults, so have all other 
varieties. 

Its good qualities are so numerous, 
however, that many a fancier of the Leg- 
horn has forgotten that it has a fault, and 
for him they probably do not exist. In 
truth, but few fanciers drop them from 
their list after once giving them a thor- 
ough trial. Their practical qualities ap- 
peal to the housewife in the well-filled 
egg basket, and their beauty of plumage 


/and grace of form appeal most strongly 


to the fancier’s eye, so that both the 
practical and fancy are satished.—C. P. 
Holden in Poultry Herald. 


A Settin’ Hen. 


When a hen is bound to set, 
Seems as though ’tain’t etiket 
Dowsin’ her in water till 
She’s connected with a chill. 
Seems as though ’twas skursely right, 
Givin’ her a dreadful fright, 
Tyin’ rags around her tail, 
Poundin’ on an old tin pail. 
Chasin’ her around the yard — 
Seems as though ’twas kind of hard 
Being kicked and slammed and shooed 
*Cause she wants to raise a brood. 
I sh’d say it’s gettin’ gay 
Jest ‘cause natur’ wants its way. 
While ago my neighbor, Penn, 
Started bustin’ up a hen; 
Went to yank her off the nest; 
Hen, though, made a peck and jest 
Grabbed his thumbnail good and stout— 
Liked to yanked the darn thing out. 
Penn, he twitched away and then 
Tried again to grab that hen. 
But, by ginger, she had spunk, 
’Cause she took and nipped a chunk 
Big’s a bean right out his palm, 
Swallered it and cool and calm 
Hi’sted up and yelled ‘‘Cah-hah !” 
Sounded like she said ‘‘Hoo rah.”’ 
Wal, sir, when that hen done that, 
Penn, he bowed, took off his hat. 
“‘Set,’’ says he, ‘‘gol darn ye, set!”’ 
Spunk jest suits him, you can bet. 

— Lewiston Journal. 


A Perfect Poultry Food. 


We would call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Gold- 
thwaite’s Continental Poultry Food. 

This food is prepared from clean, 
whole grain and isa perfectly balanced 
ration for laying hens or growing chicks. 

We have used it several years and can 
cheerfully recommend it for the chick 
from the shell to the showroom or mar- 
ket wagon. 
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To Induce Pullets To Lay. 


It is generally in late autumn that pul- 
lets begin to lay, and it is therefore very 
important for them to have already been 
placed in the quarters where they are to 
remain during the winter. The fact is, 
they always need a little time to get 
accustomed to their surroundings, as hens 
are great creatures of habit, and once 
their habits are established they do not 
like to be disturbed. Accordingly, to 
move them from one place to another 
cannot but upset their habits, and if they 
are laying this is pretty sure to stop them 
until they have had time to accustom 
themselves to the situation. 

Under the best of conditions, however, 
very little reliance can be put in pullets 
during the production of their first eggs. 
Some will lay regularly every other day, 
and others only twice a week. Moreover, 
the first eggs are usually too small for use 
otherwise than at home, and the only 
consolation one has is that the eggs grad- 
ually increase in size as the hen grows 
older. 


It is an art to keep pullets laying regu- 
larly. The secret chiefly lies in a correct 
system of feeding. It is not so -essential 
that they always be fed at just such a 
time, as that they have an even quantity 
at each meal. One daya feast and the 
next a famine will upset any flock of lay- 
ers, and more particularly if it is com- 
posed of pullets. 

Fowls, as arule, eat about so much at 
each meal, and it is a very easy matter to 
ascertain just the amount they require. 
It should always be remembered that 
feeding a little short during the day in- 
duces exercise, while feeding all they 
will eat at night brings contentment and 
quiet roosting until morning. Further- 
more, it is a question if green material of 
some sort fed every day in the year is 
not really more important in a continu- 
ous egg yield than a choice of grains. 
Of course, during the spring and sum- 
mer, nature in the fields produces green 
food enough and of sufficient variety, if 
the fowls run at large, but through the 
fall and winter they cannot obtain this 
green-food ration until it is supplied to 
them artificially. Cabbages, mangel- 
wurzels, steamed clover, boiled beets, 
carrots, turnips and the like therefore 
should be fed to them regularly, as these 
are the best substitutes for green food 
obtainable. 


The most difficult task in maintaining 
a constant and continuous egg-yield is to 
keep the laying stock in prime condition. 
By this I mean such a condition of per- 
fect health that the eggs will be laid reg- 
ularly, and always be of uniform size, 
according to the breed laying them. 
When such breeds as the Leghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Minorcas, or Brahmas lay 
small eggs, and then abnormally large 
ones with perhaps double yolks or soft 
shells, it signifies that the stock is out of 
condition and more or less over-fat. A 
poulterer having hens in this condition 
may consider himself fortunate if they do 
not stop laying entirely. Layers, in or- 
der to do good work, should be kept 
active, and nothing induces so much ac- 
tivity among them as short feeding. In 
point of fact laying hens must always be 
induced to exercise. 

Nothing will accomplish this better, 
when they are confined, than scattering 
grain in very deep litter. Let a hen 
scratch and find something suited to her 
taste, and she will readily go through 
the exertion again; but if, after great ef- 
forts in scratching, she finds nothing, she 
will become discouraged and wait for 


feed time, eat too much, and thus con- 
tract lazy habits. 

Water, of course, is beneficial to layers 
but it is not always as necessary as is 
sometimes supposed. Yarded fowls and 
those cooped up close without access to 
yards in winter, will drink much more 
than those having free range. Watering 
fowls once a day in winter is sufficient, 
and the best time is about ten o’clock in 
the morning; the drinking fountains 
should be left full until after the evening 
feed, then emptied for the night, and 
cleaned, so as to be ready for the next 
day. It is not advisable to water too 
early in the day during winter, for this 
allows the fowls, unless extra pains have 
been taken, to fill their crops with ice- 
water, and that is liable to check their 
laying. This is true of pullets, in par- 
ticular.— Ohio Farmer. 


Care and Feeding of Incubator Chicks, 


The beginner is already with us, hence 
the necessity for writing and publishing 
from time to time, articles intended 
especially for his use and instruction. It 
is the middle of the twenty-first day, and 
the hatch is about cleaned up. If the in- 
cubator has a nursery under the tray (it 
should have), do not disturb the chicks, 
but let them remain in the nursery until 
the morning of the twenty-second day. 
In the meantime, you should prepare the 
brooder for the reception, get the heat up 
to 90 degrees, unless the weather is very 
cold and chilly, when it may go to g2 
degrees, this being the temperature under 
the hover about 2% inches above the 
floor. Cover the floor of the brooder 
both under and outside of the hover with 
fine cut hay to a depth of one to two 
inches. See that the brooder is brought 
to the required temperature, with plenty 
of ventilation ; if the weather is warm, 
have top of brooder raised slightly ; if 
chilly or damp, lower cover, but keep 
ventilators open. The brooder should 
be placed, in the early Spring, where it 
will get sunlight fora good part of the 
day, and in the Summer, where it will be 
shaded the greater portion of the time. 
On the morning of the twenty-second 
day, take the chicks from the incubator ; 
be very careful not to let them get chilled, 
and put them under the hover in the 
brooder ; if an outdoor brooder, close 
the outlet into the cool part of the 
brooder, for the first day at least, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the outside air. 

Now we come to the feeding. Do not 
give any feed or water for 36 hours ; by 
this | do not mean for 36 hours from the 
time the first chick comes out, or from 
the time the last chick comes out, but say 
the night of the twenty-second day or the 
morning of the twenty-third day, the lat- 
ter the proper time if the chicks come out 
quickly and strong, and the hatch is 
cleaned up by the afternoon of the 
twenty-first day. Weare now ready for 
the first feed ; this should consist of a 
variety of small grains, such as millet, 
cracked wheat, ground oats, canary seed, 
and do not forget grit. I believe the be- 
ginner, and it is for the beginner this 
article is written, will do best by pur- 
chasing one of the good chick feeds which 
are now prepared and sold, ready for 
feeding just as they are received ; some 
of these feeds contain a great variety of 
small grains, grit and everything essential 
to feed for the first month. I am now 
using a prepared feed of this character, 
and have had most excellent success with 
it. The first feed should be given them 
ona board placed in the brooder, and 


the grains well scattered over it. No 
fixed rule can be laid down as to quantity; 
stand by your chicks, and see just what 
they will eat up clean. When they begin 
to get fastidious, and slowly pick over the 
seeds, making careful selection, take it 
away, as they have had enough. 

After their feed, give them water ina 
vessel in which they cannot wet them- 
selves. Do not give them very cold water 
at any time during the year when they 
are in the brooder, neither give them 
warm water, but add just enough hot 
water to take off the chill. Do not let 
the water stay in the brooder except long 
enough for them to satisfy their thirst, 
which at first will be a few minutes only. 
Stay by them while they drink, and you 
will soon learn how much they need, and 
how long to leave the water before them. 
For the first week, feed five times a day, 
and give them water after each feed, 
rinsing out the water-pan each time and 
filling with fresh water just before it is 
placed before them. Be particular about 
this. During the second week, feed four 
times per day, watering as before after 
each meal. After the second week, three 
times per day is enough to feed them, 
unless the weather is very cool, and they 
are quite closely confined ; this being the 
case, the four feeds per day should be 
kept up for two weeks longer. After the 
first few days, the grain should be scat- 
tered in the cut hay on the floor of the 
cool part of the brooder, and chicks made 
to scratch for it. 

These directions for care and feeding 
are meant to apply more especially to the 
months from April to the last of June in 
this latitude, which is the proper time for 
beginners to get out their chicks. The 
work of caring for young chicks at any 
time or season is one of great detail, and 
necessitates regularity and punctuality. 
Have a time for feeding, and do it at that 
time. Do not let the chicks get wet, 
neither let them get chilled. Have the 
brooder arranged so they can, after the 
first few days, always go from the cool 
portion to the hover, and let them learn 
to go out and in themselves. Do not 
open the brooder and force the chickens 
out ; if you do, they will, nine times out 
of ten, not know how to get in when they 
need warmth. But open the door, and 
let them find their own way out, even 
though it takes a day or two for them to 
do it, and you will find that they will 
know how to get back without any help 
from you. Keep your brooder perfectly 
clean; if the floor is kept well littered 
with cut hay, twice a week will beenough 
to clean out thoroughly, and put in fresh 
litter. Watch the chicks carefully for 
lice. ‘“Ifthey haven’t got ’em, they’ll 
get ’em,’’ so look them over very care- 
fully and very often. Give the chicks as 
much range as you can; let them stay 
out in the air as much as they will after 
they know their way back to the hover, 
watching them, of course as sometimes 
even though knowing the way, they will 
stray out and get chilled. Do not let 
them out in the grass too early in the 
morning ; wait until the ground dries off 
a little. 

Start in onasmall scale. Don’t try to 
raise, the first year, enough chicks to 
supply your entire state. You can learn 
more the first year by giving your time 
and attention to raising 100 chicks, than 
by raising 1,000. Do not put more than 
50 chickens in any brooder. I do not 
mean to say that chickens cannot be 
raised successfully when putting more 
than 50 in a brooder ; in fact, I have had 
125 ranging from two days old to two 
weeks old in the same brooder, too-chick 
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capacity, and raised a very large per- 
centage of them ; but this does not prove 
anything, and is not the right way, and 
the beginner’s success will largely depend 
on following the above advice. If you 
are not sure that you have ‘‘an affection 
for the work,’ that you will faithfully 
attend to the small details, that you will 
be punctual and regular in your attention 
to your chicks, then do not attempt it, as 
the above are necessary to success.— 
Poulttry Monthly. 


Thoroughbreds for Utility. 


The foundation upon which any phase 
of the poultry business is builded, should 
be health, vigor and constitution. 

All experienced poultrymen realize 
this and in their yearly work of mating 
exercise it in every sense. They also 
realize that success in its most bountiful 
form comes only to those who concede 
all the essential elements that are em- 
bodied in the makeup of the thorough- 
bred fowl and unheed none in their 
miraculous work of improvement. Their 
strides toward improvement in color of 
plumage and betterment of shape are all 
without the intermeddling in the least 
with the practical qualities of develop- 
ment of the fowl. The genuine fancier 
in his work of development of the fanci- 
ful will not injure the laying and meat 
qualities of a fowl, because in him is the 
interest of the culture, in its various 
forms, at heart. Egg production is one 
of the chief and practical qualties of the 
thoroughbred fowl and is as susceptible 
to its proficiency as any other desired 
quality and is brought about by the same 
plan of selection as any other desired 
trait. The essential elements of a fowl 
to meet the demands of the people must 
be one endowed with practicability. By 
the use of the thoroughbred which is 
practical in every sense, one can by 
proper selection penetrate the very heart 
of utility. In the cultivation of any good 
quality depends upon its yearly selection 
to meet those purposes and by the fol- 
lowing of it up and holding to the family 
blood it is soon strengthened sufficiently 
to transmit it to that of their progeny. 
So in the matter of egg production, 
which is the chief factor of poultry pro- 
duction, it is necessary to select females 
that are good layers, and, if possible, 
from a line of good layers, and to them 
mate a male bird that is known to bea 
direct descendant of a good laying hen, 
and in the course of time the whole flock 
will be endowed with that good and de- 
sired trait. It is one of the best qualities 
that can be instilled into a flock, can be 
increased and maintained by the proper 
course of selection, can be made the 
prominent feature of any strain, which 
results will bring gratitude to any poul- 
tryman. The practical side of poultry 
must be kept to the forefront and the 
true fancier will not sacrifice any part of 
it to gain something which really is noth- 
ing but show. The standard calls fora 
certain shape and a particular color and 
if that process of development is in the 
hands of a true fancier he can work 
along the line of standard requirements 
and not interfere in any way with 
the other practical portions. ‘The basis 
of the poultry industry is its utility and 
that has been brought to its present state 
through the efforts of the fanciers. The 
utility of poultry can be had in various 
channels: each channel is followed and 
in nearly every instance it is by the use of 
standard or thoroughbred fowls. There 
was a time when cross-breds were sup- 
posed to be quite the thing, but by the 


development of the thoroughbred through 
efforts of the fancier they have fully dem- 
onstrated to the public that the thorough- 
bred is the profitable fowlto keep. Many 
are interested in the fancy side of poultry 
culture, yet the vast majority of those 
who keep fowls are working more for 
practical results than exhibition points. 


Perhaps there is no occupation more fas-. 


cinating than the rearing of purely exhi- 
bition fowls, but the branch that is most 
lucrative is the raising of choice table 
poultry, fresh eggs and lots of them. Any 
of these three branches never fail to yield 
handsome returns if properly handled. 
The leading poultrymen ot to-day over~ 
look none of these features but combine 
all within their favorite fowl. If devel- 
oped in the-hands of such a poultryman 
it might justly be called the ‘‘ all purpose 
towl.” 

This would only apply to his strain as 
all features in them had been developed. 
Utility does not mean egg production 
and nothing more; it means its profitable- 
ness, which can be had in various chan- 
nels. Color of plumage now-a-days means 
a great deal and has much to do with 
profits or utility of a fowl. Buff colored 
towls seem to catch the eye of the pur- 
chaser, and by reason of it the buff fowl 
proves a very profitable fowl to keep. 
Thusa taste for color of plumage has 
much to do with making a fowl profitable 
and popular. Thoroughbred fowls of 
whatever kind or variety possess eco- 
nomic values of no small degree, and 
color of plumage or beauty of it was 
created to satisfy a certain taste and cal- 
culated to enthuse fanciers in perfecting a 
fowl possessed of color most pleasing to 
their individual taste. Buffis a popular 
color and I presume is justly so, as it is 
indeed most beautiful when up to the 
standard demands. 

Of course it would not be prudent to 
say that it is the most beautiful of all 
colors, as there are other colors among 
our standard fowls that have their ad- 
mirers in almost equal number. It is 
color to a vast extent that yearly increases 
our thousands into the raising of thor- 
oughbred fowls. We all select a color 
that appeals to our taste and it is that 
taste of satisfaction which continues the 
interest year after year. This cannot be 
said of the cross-bred fowl. It is color 
that increases demand for certain varieties 
of fowls, and that demand gives popular- 
ity and popularity gives utility. Beauty 
of a fowl does not and should not militate 
against its utility in any degree whatever, 
but rather should encourage it. It gives 
an innate love for the occupation secure 
to every poultryman. It is beauty that 
eladdens the heart of a fancier and makes 
poultry culture to him one grand sweet 
song. 

The thoroughbred fowl is without 
question the bone and sinew of the poul- 
try industry and the only fowl endowed 
with all practical qualities that are sus- 
ceptible to development that will pene- 
trate utility in any of its channels.—G. Z. 


| MW. Atkinson, Denver, Colorado, in West- 


ern Poultry News. 


Advantages of Pure Bred Stock. 


It is advisable when investing in the 
poultry business to select the best spéci- 
mens obtainable of the breed which is 
particularly adapted to the trade which is 
to be catered to, and this selection 
should be very carefully made, since the 
future of the business depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon this selection. 
There are, too, many other advantages 
in getting one good breed and sticking 


to it. The surplus cockerels from such 
stock may be disposed of for breeding 
purposes and at prices ahead of market 
values. Surplus eggs, too, may be sold 
for hatching at prices considerably in ad- 
vance of eggs for table use. 

_We do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that average mongrel stock will not 
respond fairly well to good treatment 
and pay well, but we wish to emphasize 
the fact that for very little advance in 
original investment a breed of birds may 
be secured which have for generations 
been selected because of special fitness 
either as layers, meat producers, or both. 
And we would state most emphatically 
that pure bred stock is a better money 
maker since where one is keeping fowls 
with some special purpose in view a vari- 
ety of fowl can be selected which un- 
questionably is better fitted for the work 
than any mongrel could be expected to 
be.—Jontana Stockman and Farmer. 


Advantages of One Breed. 


If one has a large number of fowls, all 
of one breed, there is a saving of fences 
and space, as there will be no danger of 
contamination should they be allowed to 
run at large. The uniformity of the flock 
in color, size and general characteristics 
lessens the labor required, as one can 
more easily understand how to manage, 
for breeds differ; and the best mode for 
one may not be suitable for another. 
Better prices can be secured when a coop 
of chickens is sent to market containing a 
uniform lot, and the eggs from hens of 
one breed will be more uniform also. 
When two breeds are kept, they willsoon 
become mixed and cross-bred, as it is 
almost impossible to keep them separated, 
the result being that the breeds will de- 
generate into scrubs. As we have before 
stated, just as soon as the farmer or poul- 
tryman begins to cross pure breeds his 
flock becomes destroyed. There is no 
necessity for crossing or for keeping two 
breeds. A single breed, kept up in vigor 
by careful selection, will remain pure and 
uncontaminated, and will not only give 
more Satisfactory results, but also more 
pleasure to the poultryman.—Zx. 


When large numbers of fowls are kept 
they will thrive better if in flocks of 
twenty-five. 

Poultry and egg raising is eminently 
adapted to the persan with small capital 
who is anxious that the investment pay 
without running too great risk. 

It is just as necessary to know the con- 
dition of poultry to feed them intelligent- 
ly and profitably as it is to know the con- 
dition of cows or horses. J 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying’ and Cata- 
logue 245 free. W. Chester, Pa. 


AT MALDEN, MASS., 


DEC. 3-6, 1901, 
WE WON, 


On S. C. R. I. Reds Ist, 2d, 3d Cockerel; 2d Pen; 
rst, 2d, 3d, 4th Hen. On R. C. R. I. Reds sth 
Gorkerel! ist Hen. On W. P. Rocks rst, 2d Cock- 
erel; rst Pollet. 


On B. P. Rocks 4th Cockerel, 2d 
Hen. 


We entered 15 birds and won 15 regular 
prizes as shown above. We have 100 choice breeding 
Cockerels for sale at prices ranging from $1.50 to $10. 
Write us your wants and let us quote you prices, 


DRISKO FARM, 


ADDISON, MAINE. 
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use Goldthwaite’s Continental Poultry Food. 


THE BEST MASH MADE. 


This food is a Balanced Ration composed of six kinds of grain, meat and fish meal. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER 100 LBS. 


GREEN CUT BONE, from fresh, market beef bone. 


New Crop Cut Clover just received. 


Price $2.00 per 100 Lbs. 


CUT CLOVER. 


Put up in 50 lb. bags. Price, $1.00 per bag. 


SAMPLES sent by mail on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


Gb. A 


. DOBLE « GO. 


General Merchants and Poultry Supply Dealers........ 


119 Gopeland St., WEST QUINGY, MASS. 


THE BREEDER'S ADVOCATE. 


The most up-to-date monthly of its kind in Canada. 


Devoted to Poutry, Pigeons, and Pet Stock. | 


Official organ of the Canadian Barred P. Rock Club- 
Its circulation is growing fast because it contains read- 
ing matter of the best quality. soc per year; 3 years 


to oneaddress $1.00; 3 new subscriptions one year, | 


1.00, Write for free sample copy. 


KEDWELL & CO., Pub., Petrolea, Ont 


IDEAL ALUMINUM 
LEG BANDS. 


{ teed tostay on. Price post- 
paid; 12 for 20c; 25 for 35¢; 
50 for 65; 100 for gr. 
Sample for stamp. 


fF. 0. WELLCOME, Box D, Yarmouth, Maine. 


RE YOUR @ e 
e HENS LAYING; 


If not use Ovamead, The Great Egg Producer. 
Not a condition powder or egg food, but a specific that 
invigorates the egg producing organs and makes 
hens lay. Enough for 10 fowls one month, soc., 
postpaid. Trial package, 25c., postpaid. Ovamead 
Mig. Co., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y., and all 
first-class poultry supply dealers. ‘‘ Winter Egg 
Peat On ” by Nellie Hawks, free, send for 


Si A Boon for Poultry Keepers. 
aa BETTER than an GOLD MINE. 
¥ 2» We will tell you how we made our 


hens pay over 400 per cent 


bi 


Tofit. 

Merely send yournameand sheosee 
Wayside Poultry Co., Clintonville,Conn 
at CUT PRICES. 


RY CUTS CATALOGUE FRED 


Harper Eng. Co., Columbus, 0. 


Quickly put on and guaran- | 


rd 


IGUNSTON’S 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Have demonstrated during the past season that there are... 


.-NONE SUPERIOR..’. 


Winning in the hottest competition. At the New England Fair won every prize on 
Rose and Single Comb, Fowls and Chicks. The same at ‘‘ Ould Newbury,”’ includ- 
| ing a special for the largest and best exhibit of any breed in the show. At Ames- 
| bury, on three entries, first and second on fowls, first on chicks; on two entries at 
Brockton, won first and second. At Haverhill show, 120 R. I. Reds in competition, 
won 20 regular and special prizes. At the great Boston Show, on three entries, won 
four Ribbons including first and special on R. C. Pullet. 


Stock for sale at reasonble prices. 


H. W. GUNSTON, 1: 29% © Groveland, Mass. 


If You fave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


THE EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN. 


It Will Bring Customers. 
BANTAMS. 


Buff Gochins Exclusively. 


| Member 
| R. I. Red Club. 
| 


LAMBERT’S ~ 


Oearticlet REMEDIES. is 
\ 0 J LAMBERT, APPONAUG Pf ep % 


STILL 


Until further notice you can still get the POULTRY, 
| BEE AND FRUIT JOURNAL for toc per year, Or 
| by getting four of your friends to send with you, we 

will either extend your subscription one year or make 
you agift of a good poultry book. Send to-day—NOW 
—before it is too late, as this offer may be withdrawn 
at any time. Send your dime and get the neatest, 
| boiled down, right-to-the-point, stop- when-you’ve-said- 
| it, monthly journal an entire year. Thirty words in 
| Breeder’s Column for 25c. Display advertising 75c 
| perinch, net. Nodiscounts for time and space. A 
guarantee of satisfaction written in every contract, 


POULTRY, BEE & FRUIT CoO., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Eggs from prize winning stock at $2.00 
and $3.00 a setting. 


C. R. CHASE, - - NEWBURY, MASS. 
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American Incubators Abroad. 


A great deal is said these days about 
the expansion of American trade, and 
everyone who has studied the figures 
showing the growth in American ex- 
ports, has been astonished at its magni- 
tude. American incubator manufactur- 
ers have not been behind other lines in 
this respect. This is especially true of 
the Prairie State Incubator Company of 
Homer City, Pennsylvania, which has ex- 
tended its distributing points in Europe, 
Australia, South Africa and South Amer- 
ica, besides sending many smaller lots of 
one or two machines to individual poul- 
trymen in the same countries. Since the 
ist of August of this year, their foreign 
demand has been especially heavy, and 
many car-load shipments have been made 
from Homer City. 

The new catalogue of the Prairie State 
Incubator Company is now on the press, 
and, by the way, we understand it to be 
the handsomest book ever printed by an 
incubator company. It will contain good 
illustrations showing some of these ship- 
ments. These, however, are only a few 
of the hundreds of fine pictures in this 
handsome book, which will be sent free 
to all our readers who request it and 
mention THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 
Ask for the rg02 catalogue, and copy 
will be sent as soon it is off the press. 
We advise sending in your name at once. 


Address the Prairie State Incubator Co., | 


Homer City, Penn. 


The next Boston show will be held in 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., dur- 
ing the week of January, 14 to 19, 1902. 
The premium list will be ready for dis- 
tribution after December 1. 

The classification will include all stan- 
dard breeds, as well as novice classes for 
same, and in addition to this, many 
breeds and varieties not included in the 
standard; land and water fowls, pigeons, 
pet stock and cats. 

We wish to call special attention to the 
novice classes, which are open to any 
breeder in the world who has not wona 
first or second prize at Boston. These 
classes are intended for the encourage- 
ment of the amateur or the fancier who 
would love to exhibit his stock in line 
with others and only compete with those 
of like experience with himself. It is the 
new exhibitors’ show in the same hall 
with the other, and cooped in line and 
alongside of the open classes. 

Regular and special cash prizes at 
Boston have always surpassed any offer- 
ing at any show inAmerica. This winter 
we shall offer more cash specials than 
ever before;-on every breed and variety 
will be placed liberal specials for the ben- 
efit of exhibitors. All winnings payable 
at the treasurer’s office in the exhibition 
hall, on the last day of the show. 

Many specialty clubs have voted to 
meet and exhibit with us; all are cor- 
dially invited to come. There are a 
number of rooms at the disposal of those 
wishing for meetings in the hall and we 
are always willing to lend our assistance 
toa pleasant meeting of such organiza- 
tion. 

For premium list, show catalogues, or 
information of any kind about the show, 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 4o cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. Nochanges allowed 
on four months’ ads, Cards will be run uniform in 
style and without display. Full amount must accom- 
pany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


JOHNSON BROS., 13: Leland St., Woodfords, 
Me., have Rudd Strain Barred Rocks, Vaughan White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds and Buff Cochins. Eggs, 75 


per 13. Poultry supplies, lowest prices known. Grit 
35c per roo. QO. shells 45c per roo. Samples and cir- 
cular free. 


EUGENE K. GERRY, Sanford, Maine. Breeder 
of Single Comb Brown Leghornsand Barred Plymouth 


Rocks. Won ist and 2nd prizes at Rochester, N. H., 
and rst and two specials at Amesbury, Mass. Eggs, 
15 for $2.00. 

BUFF, Barred, White Plymouth Rocks, Light 


Brahmas. Cockerels $2 to $5; hens and pullets, 
Hens and Pullets $1 50 to $3. Farm raised. Write 
wants. Eggs in season, $1 and $2 per 15. Incubator 
Eggs, $5 per 100. MILTON BROWN, Box o4, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES, C. N. Paige, Fran- 
cestown, N. H., has decided to sell eggs from his dest 
pens at $2.00 per13. From good pens at $1.00. Also 
from a fine pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks at $r.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LEGHORNS. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Large extra layers 
Won first cock, first and second pullets, Lynn, Mass. 
1900 ; also first for best large white eggs. Choice S. 
C. Rhode Island Reds also. Eggs 15, $1.00. Write. 
HARRY NUNAN, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS. First prize winners 
Eastern Maine State Fair, Bangor, Me., 1g01. Choice 
cockerels for sale, to help you breed for utility, egg 
production, and feather, Write. L. W. CURTIS, 
Box 99, Brewer, Me. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. (Arnold and Cornell) Buff 
Plymouth Rocks ( Hawkins). Won first and second 
on <ockerels at Barre, Dec., 1900; score 92. First and | 
second pullets; score gt 1-2. Rocks equally as good. 
Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 45. F. H. TOWNE, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- | 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS. Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 
found. Fine cockerels $r, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H, 
HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Barred Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, and White Wonders. Stock always for sale at 
reasonable prices. Eggs from pens of prize winners at 
Boston, Fall River, and New Bedford. $2.00 per 15. 
D. B. EDDY, “The Poplars,” Somerset, Mass. 

RHODE ISLAND RED Rose Comb Cockerels 
that are red to skin. Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
that are buff to skin, and Buff Cochin Bantam Cock- 
erels. Stockand Eggs in Season. F, H, CLARK 
66 Nashua Street, Manchester, N. H. 


HANSSON’S REDS won at Boston 1901. Eggs 
from strong, vigorous stock, $2 per 15. Incubator 
eggs $5 per 100. My White Wyandottes are bred for 
eggs. They are regular egg machines, Eggs, $2 per 
15. ANTHONY A. HANSSON, Maplewood, lass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. Prize winning stock 
bred for utility and Suality. We have sold all surplus 
stock this year. Notice is given to old and new 
customers that eggs from January 1st, will be at $1.00 
per setting of 15. Incubator eges $5.00 per hundred. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. RHODE ISLAND RED 
POULTRY FARDS, Stanton St.. Malden, Mass. 


address A. R. Sharp, Taunton, Mass. 
is the most successful 
Brooder in America. 


PEEP-O’-DAY Our $5.00 Brooder is 


the best one made. Portable Poultry and Brooder 
Houses, etc. We sell the metallic parts and plans to 
make our brooders so that you can save on freight 
charges. Catalogue free. E, F. HODGSON, Box 
18, Dover, Mass. 


WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS and Pul- 
lets $2. Large, white, free range, well fed, earl 

beauties, from prolific layers of very dark ezgs. Breed- 


ers above Standard weight. No cheap stuff. Try us. 
HOMESTEAD POULTRY FARM, Hopkinton, 


Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _ Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
is ten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS are perfectly adapted to any 
location in the pen. They are used in more large 
flocks (the most exacting test), and have received 
higherendorsements from those who know than any 
other trap nest on earth. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Circular free. FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box D, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 


SPRING BROOK FARM Rhode Island Reds. 
Eggs. Rose and Single Comb mixed, 50 for $3; 100 for 
$s. Limited number Straight S. C. $2for13. Finest 
stock. No Culls used as Breeders. E. A. ROBBINS, 
Box 7, Nashua, N. H. ms 


PRES=NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEE. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiczess, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Fiushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Crstivencss, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chil's, Listerbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all neryeus an 

Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST GONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


WONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Heads=che 


_For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in lh_cn, Women oz 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


A vase of bad health that:/R-I-P-A’N'S will not bene- 

fit. Il'P*A'N'S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banis in and prolong life. 

One gives relief. aos no substitute, 

Note the word R'T’P’A’N’S on the packet. 

Send 6 cents to Ripans Chemica] Co.. No 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimonials, 


‘Prairie 
| State 


Incubator 

H has long been recognized as 
the best incubator in the 
world. 


That is why the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture uses it exclus- 
ively. That's why it won 342 first premiums over 
all other makes of machines. This year we have 
made a catalog to fit such a machine. 50 tinted 
plate pages; 4 original paintings and over 700 


half tone illustrations. Mailed free as long as 
they last. Write for catalogue No. 66, 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 
Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World. 


Back Numbers 


of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
2c Each 


Make your file complete 
before our supply is exhausted. 
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GALE’S BARRED ROCKS 
are winners at Amesbury Fair, Sept., 
1901, rst, 2nd, 3rd Hens; Ist, 3rd Cock- 
erels ; 2nd, 3rd Pullets; ist, 2nd Pens. 
At Newburyport Fair, Oct., 1901, in hot 
competition, 1st, 3rd Cocks ; 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Hens ; 2nd, 3rd Cockerels ; 3rd Pullet ; 
2nd, 3rd Pens. 30 yearling Hens at $1.00 
each, also choice exhibition Cockerels 
and Pullets for sale. 


B. S. GALE, 
Monroe St., Amesbury, Mass. 


Prenet Poultry Farm 


We invite your Correspondence and 
Trade, basing it on. the line of -your 
money back if you want it. 

We guarantee satisfaction or no sale. 

We breed 


Barred and White Rocks, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


EGGS $2.00 PER 13. 


J. HILLMAN DOBBINS. Mer., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Successful Pigeon Breeding. 


A practical book, fully illustrated, treating in detail 
all points on pigeon breeding. Price, 50 cents. 


American Belgian Hare Culture. 


A practical book fully illustrated, giving full instruc- 
tions as to breeding and caring for the hares; also 
latest standard. Price, 50 ceuts. 


THE POULTRY ITENM1, Fricks, Pa, | 


LOWELL’S 2 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes and 
R. C. Brown Leghorns 


Win again at the State Fair. Some choice 
yearling hens, cockerels and pullets for sale 
at fair prices. 

A No.3 Mann Bone Cutter for sale; cost 
$12.00, will sell for $5.00 as I need alarger one. 


J. W. LOWELL, 
GARDINER, ME. 


1880. 


GRAPE DUST 


RMNOND'S SLUG SHOT 


ABHAILL-ON.HUOSOM, MY. 


SLUG SHOT isa composite powder not depeudent solely upon any one of its parts for effectiveness. 
years SLUG SHOT has been used, doing effective work against Leaf Eaters, Juice Suckers, Sow Bugs, Snails 


or Grubs in the soil. 
destroys in this way elm tree beetles, caterpillars on trees, Where snails or sow bugs are troublesome, dust SLUG SHOT 


on the soil with a duster, 
tin perforated screw-top canisters and cartons holding one |b. 


N packages at less rate. 


~ OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER 


Is the onlyBrooder made in the world that will hover its allotted 
number of chicks until they are three months old. We make 
three sizes, 30, 50 and 100 chicks. Catalogue free. 


OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
Fine Line of Young Stock In 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


at Reasonabl Prics, . 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 


BUFF ROCKS anp POULTRY PRINTING 
WHITE ’DOTIES. eR EP en he, 


test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE 
Write for what you want. 


ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


‘‘Well, I Should Cackle!’’ 


The hen said when she laid-an ege after taking 


OVAMEAD rca’ Propucer 


It invigorates the egg-producing organs and 


MAKES HENS LAY. 


Enough for ten fowls, 3 months, 50c., postpaid. Trial 
package 25c. postpaid. Send stamps for one. 
OVAMEAD MBG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Bred for utility as well as standard 
points. Eggs $1.50 per 15. , 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me. 
Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Osborn, Leominster Mass. 


Choice Stock. 
Good Prices. 


Berkshires from Metcalf Bros., Elmira, N. Y., 
erossed with boar a Hood Farm. Best Every issue filled with valuable practical 
stock in the country. hio Improved Chesters > 5 
from Silver, Cleveland, Ohio. None better. matter. The best poultry journal going for 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, WHITE} the money. Try ita year and be convinced. 
WYANDOTTES, TURKEYS, GUINEAS and 
Oxford Down Sheep; all choice stock. Write 
for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case. 


HILLSIDE FARMS, Greenvile, Me. 
.LTHE PINES... 


PARKER & SCRIPTURE. 


Printing for Poutrymen a specialty. 


PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 


Whitney Point, N. Y. 


HOW TO GET EGGS. 


Buy one of Mutty’s Pedigree Egg Strain White 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels to head your pen. 
Hen No. 31, has a record of 218 eggs in one 
year. 

First prize at Bangor, 1st at Bar Harbor, xgor. 
The kind that win, 


Breeders of... 
30 Varieties, Standard, 
Up-to-Date Poultry. 
Send for circular, We will please you. 


Union Street, - Box 755, - Bangor, Me. VY. H. MUTTY, So. Brewer, Maine. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. 


1901. 


Destroys pests which prey upon Vegetation in Greenhouse or Garden on Currants, Cabbage, Etc. 


For 21 


Water will carry it through a [sprayer or pump. It 


SLUG SHOT is spread by duster or blower. 


SLUG SHOT rids fowls, calves and dogs olice andfleas. SLUG SHOT is put up in 


The 5 lb. package [see cut] retails at 25 or 30 cents each, larger 
SLUG SHOT is put up in kegs and barrels in bulk. 
Sold by the Seedsmen in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


for Mildews and Blights. SOLUTION OF COPPER against Fungus of all kinds, 


For pamphlet address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Winners at New York, from life. 


DINGLBEY, 

OF MAING 

White wyandottes. 
PARKE G. DINGLEY, 


Lewiston Journal Building, 


Lewiston, Maine. 


Perkins’ Buff Leghorns. 


Were FIRST PRIZE WINNERS at the Haverhill 
and Beverly shows. First Cockerel, 94 1-2; First 
Hen, 94 1-2; Second Hen, 93 1-2. Golden Boy, 94 1-2, 
by Flanders, heads our pen for 1g01. Eggs $1.50 per 13. 


PROLIFIC LAYERS. 
E. T. PERKINS, Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
SACO, MAINE. 


R.1l. REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS. 


Rhode Island Reds, Single and Rose Comb, won 19 
prizes at Boston, rgor. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
Barred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
Prize winning stock. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 13; 
$5.00 per 40. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per 100. Send 
stamp for circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Gee Fall River, Mass. 
fT TERRILL’S... 


DIRIGO STRAIN @& 


White Wonders, 
White and Buff Wyandottes. 


Breeders from my 1gor matings for sale cheap, in 
order to make room for my young stock. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. 


HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. & 
WYANDOTTES, “AnN5°.Urr!* 
ECCS "OME Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 


MATINGS. 
1 Sitting, 85. 3 Sittings, #10.) of America and England than all others. My 


2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, $15. 
TRU  AD OS matings for 1900 are the best I ever owned. 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C.,in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, 1won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. . 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box'2, Lancaster, Mass. 


COCKERELS. 


BARRED P. ROCKS. WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


We have some of the finest cockerels of the above breeds that we ever 
had Large, well developed, well feathered and good combs, yellow legs 


and bay eyes. Prices on application. 


A few pullets for sale, 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 


H f d 9 WACHUSETT STRAIN WHITE 
a fh a () l S WYANDOTTES and R. I. REDS. 

Large, Vigorous, Farm Grown Cockerels from this strain of winter 
layers at low prices. Correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 
These birds were bred from No. 26, having a record of 26 eggs in Nov., 
219 eggs inayear. No. 29, 50 eggs in 53 consecutive days, 125 eggs in 
5 winter months, 200 eggs in a year, and from other heavy winter layers. 


HATCHING EGGS FOR 1902. 


$1.00 for 13; $2.00 for 30 ; $3.50 for 50; $6.00 for roo. 
Incubator Eggs. $4.00 per 100 until March r5th. $5.00 per 100, 
March 15th to May 15th. 


FRED A. HANAFORD, Alder Brook Poultry Farm, 


Box 25, SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 


White Wyandottes, mei (R. I. Reds. & 
Buff Rocks. FANCY. (Lt. Brabmas. 


The kind that are IN IT in the show-room, and make the dollars when at home. 
EGGS from carefully selected matings, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 4o. White Wyandot 
and Buff Rock incubator eggs, $5.00 per too. Fine stock of BELGIAN HARES. 


W. P. WESTON, Elmside Farm, Hancock, N. H. 


—— ee __. eel 
H H Noted f i 
Mutty’s Pedgreed Ege Strain. White Ply. Rocks cusittics® tens “we 
records of over 200 eggs per year. Watch for record of Hen No.3l. Eggs for Hatching. 
Member W. P. Rock Club. V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Maine. 
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